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Lhe portunity for teaching mete gy effectively in the 
schools is favored by the eral | cy of the national Weather j 
Bureau regarding the stripution I tne laily weather maps 
There are I W Ver seventy ties in wnichn the ialiV maps are 
yrepared for prompt distribution to the surrounding districts, and 
the pub scn Ss receive a nsiderable share f the editions 
published. Besides the finer maps lithographed in the Central 
Was ot the were er 8. > mans issued Lily 
the the! Dishing stat ns 1592 
Letin spite this rt ty. t es seem t 
DI es of mete oyV. ised, on the side, svstemat 
t fron t servation ext the tacts esented 
6 ibsen famod text- f Ferrel’s Pos 
7 i | ichers as Wwe 
St ts t e usedin the s rv schools. Wa 
M Wet s hardly tended as a text wok, but rather 
iwareference tor the ex rt. formed the scie 
ind desirous of f Wing its re ta es \bbe’s transla- 
tions of foreign mathematica er re nNeteor ogical s biects 
1 shed by the Smiths il ] stitut f 1¢ 
focy of my own, just published, will I hope enter into the cur- 
riculum {f the high sci s where meteor! gv finds a place, but 
tis not intended to reach the grammar schools, in which the 
first a uintance with 1 weather maps and with the simpler 
facts and nprir nlec the ccience =} 1 be made The b k 
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may help the grammar school teacher; but it is not intended 


the grammar school pupil here is indeed no book p: 


for use in schools of this grade, from which the scholar car 


an adequate introduction to the subject; and I therefore 


herewith a brief outline of what seems to me the 


beginnings in the work It may be said tha 

what similar tenor and under the same title as this, 

in the Amertcan Meteorolost Journal for May, 1892 
I shall assume that the teacher in primary 

the attention of her childre 

tion: warmer and colder wea 


dry, from cloudy to clear, from windy t 


subject, under the name of meteorol 


elementary study 
has shown 
this kind 
Not 
weather 
in connection 
shelter so man 
On some suc 
geographical 
riched by the introducti 


study. Ifthe school ts situated in tv where 


there should be little lifficulty 1 vetting 

maps. If they cannot be 

Weather Bureau, 

some of the wr large stores, whe 

exp sed for publi reference; al 

are still serviceable for most schoo 

sometimes have difficulty ir uring 

maps. The principal of the school 

nearest map-publishing station of the Weather Bureau, 
Chief of the Weather Bureau in Washington, as tothe best 
of securing what he needs If the maps cannot be 

rect to the school, it 1s likely that the observer in 
nearest map-publishing station can inform the teacher of s 
from whom second hand maps can be had f 


cost of the postage, a cent or two a day 


m 
t 
if 
Was I t 
\ 
strom wet t 
a 
ology, but simply as pa 
e facts a t the schor Mr. Jackma 4 
il How tat icts 
ad DasIsS OT Val Is CACTCISES II 
mpie KINd Si ld a rded, pretera \ 
\ yeovra der W st 
subjects Of later years are first met 
s this, the earlier and middle years of t 
the vyramma may yvreatly ¢ 
n weather ips as abasis f I tiv 
the mMapsare published 
y oft 
Of the 
i, ney 
Is may 
f ¢} 
the 
means 
th, 
me one 
lan the 
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[he maps should be carefully preserved; for after a little study, 
the scholars should consult the collection with the object of dis- 
covering recurrent examples of a given type; but of this more 
below. Brown paper folders, large enough to hold the maps 
folded, in groups of a month, will serve all practical needs 
In using the weather maps, the most important thing 
go slowly In several published accounts of methods of 

maps in grammar schools, too rapid a rate of progress 
ipted; and no sure foundation ts laid for 
held before 


vrammat 


ind yet 


ement 
it 


bserved loca Wea 


t be introduced 


ver Should prepare 
hermometer readings 
should be 
urth of July, or some suc 
After the preliminary 
of the data for tempe rature, ; 
mof temperature should be called 
raphy and language as well as illu 
perature with time and place S me temperature which « 
both the winter and summer maps; for example, 
class to determine over what part of each map a higher 
temperature is recorded. Let one of the more dextrous scholars 
draw a line between the areas that are*warmer and colder than 
5° Let another scholar examine the line thus drawn to see if 
he would alter it. It should lie half way between two stations re- 
porting 48 and 


~ 


but one third way from a station reporting 


52 
48 toward another reporting 54 Only after free use of these 


lines has been gained should they be named, isotherms Prac- 


531 
two years Of _—_———-£~= s tudy; never calling for much work 
} 
¢ 
me Sta Delor i new ne is ad M the ecessa®ry 
4 k mav be ort ned t e echolar fter a ther: a enera 
of results being made before the class. Compar 
a} I 
weather maps 1 st be learne Dbetore they muct \ i 
: Per erature is probably the best w ther element i wi ti 
\s the res n the m are ft, t faint S\ 
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tice in drawing 
perature should be aft 
described in words. 
Next, select some map with compa 
and ask 1 | direction a traveller shot go from Nash 


some other ce t in order to enter most rapidl 


colder weather; or into It should be per 


that his path ought 


therms. Draw sucha 


from several other 


lap 


not necessarily north a 


nally ( alled 


prepared with fain 


perature, 


532 
f tem 
herms 
= 
ath tora short distance Do the same 
stations Finally, proiong these lines 
across the ng They will run from the warmer to the cola : 
regions; south. may be prov 
t isotherms and strong lines Of Gecreast 
order toempnasize the a of the cnange ort era 
ture. in contrast tothe idea of constancy of temperature indicat P 
wy SUL Clilis it i il 
northward: but sometimes to the west, sometimes to the st of : 
Liic LICL lis, 
Phe next ste} this HVvision I the s yect may D 
till other matters of a simpler nature are passed, Dutit W ¢ 
mentioned here for convenience Select some e of decrease of ee 
temperature, and ask where the decreas s most rap Phis ? 
must be introduced with caution, for the idea invoived Is t pal 4 
ablv to teach the principle of rates; on which I find many a 
student very rly grounded It will soon be discovered that 
tl decreas I emperature 18 most rapid where ¢ 
eect to ether 1, ce f teamneratn? t he 
are t gether \ given decrea f tempera t 
passed Ver in Cast = ¥,a§ | 
‘rease will be experienced in a given distance Witt s id 
mind, compare maps for summer and winter tice the relatively 
equable distribution of temperature in summer, and the ass ated 
lau chance of temnerature along the nes of decrease | 
SIOW lanes temperature aiong I iecrea 
pare this with the violent contrasts often found 01 Winter maps 
between the mild air of Florida and the extreme coid of the fat 
nortnwest Climat facts of greater importance are thus dls V 
ered Thev may well serve as texts for exercises in English; for 
itis no sma matter ft yexpress tne tnese resuits 


and well-chosen 


kind which clouded 1 


net 
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P| guage Being ‘esult ot ned by tl 
cise language a result Obtained Dy the 
work of the scholars, a result that has grown up under their 
own eyes, it is a much better subject for exercises in composition 
than ‘‘the art of printing”, ‘‘the beauty of virtue’, and others 
of that COomposition-days 
The wind mav be studied before the ist subject The wind 
trrows should be strengthened int VISIDIUITN care being taken to 
introduce examples at first in which aberrant wind courses are few 
or wanting Maps withan area of high pressure in the northwest 
iow pressure Centre olf the eastern iSt, OF are 
to be preferred: for in such cases, the wind moves in broad 
sweeping paths In order to bring out the movement of the air 
il] across the country, wind-lines should be « ttead ween 
e sta s of observation, but in svmpathy with the observe 
wind directions The low of broad atmospheric currents is thus 
re ered visible Heavier lines may be sed for faster winds 
ind with this graphic aid, it will be soon perceived that there ts 
prev. reast ve Dussing those larg ircas 
3 tof w the winds seem to flow, towards these smaller areas 
tow h they curve ol Phis ts rtant generali- 
i zat , to be recalled later As in the exercises on temperature, 
these results should be clearly forn ited by the scholars A 
vyradual advance will be thus made towards discover the right- 
Ps handed tward spirals and the left-handed inward spirals w h 
the winds prevatlingly fe 
str ol Cssure s lit i clear @N ana- 
ti tha inv other subject connected with the weather maps, 
vet it must be introduced rather early, iccount of its great im- 
rtance Unfortunately, the variations of atmospheric pressure 
H { t perceptible without instrumental aid; and still more un- 
fort iatelV, s EXPENSIVE a nstrument as a g 1 barometer can- 
sible to borrow one from a generous neg! r for a mak or two, 
ind the i few days’ observat Wl show the fact of « inge of 
pressure, after whi further advance ts easier Another fh- 
ty comes in the matter of reduct f barometric readings t 
sea level: a subject that cannot be explained here, nor in the 
sul Sav S prs that Ce a ‘= 
rections are applied to the observat s at different stations 
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order to make them comparable; 


until it is called for by some questioner 


and even this may be 
The drawing of 


ng 
may be quickly explained, because it is merely a repetitio 
method used with the isotherms: but a striking 
noticed in the forms of the two classes of 


ines 


frequently encircle areas within which the pressure is | 
i d t 


lower than anywhere else on the m: » These are ge 
cated by the words high and low HIGH and LOW 
decrease of pressure should 
on maps exhibiting these 
and 


disc 


expressi 


on 
IsObars 
f+ 
ret 
SODars 
ct 3 
nerally ind ’ 
Lines of 
Cs] \ 
overed As before, caref ittentl should be ven tot 
if th } = f } 
} tne s ims rew ec? i tern sl 
duce it this early tae study After t- 
vidua naps, venera wions may He attempte \ t 
] - } } 
notices is CUrTINYg ON Sever n may De leSCriped 
singe leading ( lds, ra ind s and humidity 
ceive some ittent it this st hat n 
pe iter eXercises 
Thus far ttemnt hac he ¢1 
Wweatner cleme ts next st cs t 
relation etwe Pressures n WIT 
nes i¢ reasiny’ ESSLTe ert rre 
It Is not recise In most cases. th s tur t f 3 
the re t n f cle reasing ress ¢ | t thic \ ' reef | 
tne ¢} ‘ 
< P » er 
tail i ¢ t ess 
tur! +r + + +} 
i i y 4 i , 
discoveries may be easily repeat 
schoo's: discoveries which coct ent meteor: 
of iabor \ alt icentury a It \ 
iny perse\ stud Ved ] I 
1 Case the rignter scholars ask why the wind does t 
SLlid g 1 i~ tne f a> ~ ress re t t t ‘a 
Caretul as to the answer! No pt ¢ ext nat rtnis fact 
‘ 


a res tation of the earth; 


of the process by which the deflec- 


insatisfar 


states that 
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ne given at this stage. it is 
vive 
putthe current explanations 
t 1 trie win roduce are ry. ay tn lec 
} 1’ low 
Phe correct principle, as embD died in Ferrel’s law, 
ther force arising from the earth’s rotation, wht h tends to de 
e is force ng m tl 
fect all bodies to the right in the rorther emisphere, Dut to 
the left in the southern hemisphere It should be noticed that 
u! es as much to motions castWat lor westward, as to mo- 
{ rth or south ind therein this rrect statement differs 
th ir explanatio hut this is lv by the way Phe 
trat f the ve Ferrel’s treatise, referred to 
el \ CCl 1 ressure s rapia tna 
tion of pressure is equa 
| wis t ecreast { pressure 
hef + t< that tl in 
af 
= 
Aad 
‘ + ‘ re i | 
t lan ersua it stake 1 introduce 
st f the \ rather neat ethod of emphas g this « 
relat f rat f diagrams of tl 
} } +} 
rh ar ess reas This mav be done Dy the 
} 1) \ thr the mi fa sheet 
tr iD t half the size fa weather ma} Mark the 
ends of the e Nand S$; place a dot at the middle f the line 
tne r the tre ta Wpressure area, dll Tit L Lilie 
tracing sneet tnat is, t nthe N-S iraiiei to THe aim 
> 
> 
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ian. Then trace 
stations whose lines of pressure 
sure centre. Do the sdme on severa 
marked low pressure centres are in 
way a good number of wind arrows 
proper position with | 
they will be seen to exhibit a 
left-handed spiral, characteristic of 


ess may be repeated for higt re > al 


} t areas 


sheet. 
the 
wind. 


ad ¢) 
and 


the Great Lakes 


If the 


Act 


Ul 


LUls 


° 
. that are reported at 
approac h the low pres 
r maps, On WHI 
this 
-y will all fall into the 
re of low pressul and 
erage of the iflowing 
ireas? The same | 
another tracing 
If velocities are noted as we is directions, the iengt I 
rrow may be drawn proportionate to the strength of t 
Che prevailingly high velocities around low pressure areas, 
| LOW vel cities a | caims hig essure areas W st | 
out very clearly 
Clouds and rain or snow mav be examined next; and a striking 
relation will be found betwee their dist tron and the 
rence of high and low pressure areas As the difte t & s Ol 
clouds are not spec fie d on the weatne maps, the dist t I 
clouds is not so instructive as that of rainfa 
hus far, nothing has been said as to the progress tt 
weather areas across the country If this has bee CIscOovere 
the class, let it be naturally talked about; but do not t that 
reason omit its precise examination in due course Phe 
the centre of a low pressure area on successive maps 
charted on a blank outline may ae e 7 ning these ints 1 
be called the track of the low pressure entre A num! Is 
tracks should be collected on a single may The same may ; 
done for the high pressure areas Phe frequent passage of 
| irea | g 
pressure areas across SEEN and down the St. Lawrenc 
valley will soon be discovered a | ection of maps is suft 
ciently extended, the greater activity of the w nds ar Gt \ 
pressure centres, and the greater ve CIty f the progress I 
the centres along their tracks in winter tha summer s 
made t iweresting rreiat hs \ he rt be ni t 
fac tsa ready I t the W ter seas wl tiie 
crease Of temperature 1s 1 sti 1 
Finally, the correlation f passing eas of hig \ 5 
sure with weather changes mav be atte tt ( ere the 
max of the work ts reache Like t gress of weathe 


wn the 


areas, this may be discovered earlier 
but it deserves careful working out 


and not till then, is local weather f 


not before, may attempts be 


rns the tec 


r j, - 
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tf by the brighter scholars; 
and repeated Lustration 
Then appreciated Phen 
tion by the class 

\ 7 re | 1d reoarding the ter ni ¢h; 

more might salt regarding the later pnases O! Is 
work, Dut space WII! not allow of it: vet there are certain matters 
remaining to which I wish to devote a few paragraphs 

The first CONCC nical terms and the physica! expia 
iat ns that the teacher may usetuliyv. tron time to 
time When the lines of pressure decrease are familiar, they may 
be called temperature gradients ¢ thermal gradients e\ iy 
be qualified as strong ¢ weak: and numerica: Values may i is- 
signed to these adjectives In a similar way, the term pressure 
gradient, Darometric gradient, r baric gradient may De ised, 
qualified, and measured The term, deflect may tf sed t 
denote the departure of the wind from the baric gradient Phe 
average Value of the ce fiection angie she ! aetermine \\ en 
the severa haracteristic features of the areas of W press ind 
of nig ressure are We r on ed, thev may | Ca i C\ ( 
al aAnticy nic areas r more br efly, cv es and ant Vi ts 

+} rh I fear there | af } 

a ugn ear there ay be obyection to tne usc I these Vv is 

some parts of the ¢ ntry, iecount the preval I sap 
it n Of he term le to designate the iestructive ca 
storms, or tornadoes, from which our country suffers. At g 
meteorologists, there is no sur confusion; the Weather 5 LU 
sanct ns the use of the terms as here suggeste¢ ana as ir 
Ust venhera T but na cases, Care sn 1 taken 

i 
not to introduce any terms until the ideas w they aret e 
have erfectlv famtiiar to the Ciass 

Regarding expianat ive already sugweste a caution 
s to the cause of the deflection of the wind from the gradient 
I nv W ) n, that subject sn rest quietly t a itel 

rst t S ( when it can we siv take 
orrectiv eX ined \ga as to the ilist Cm lesa inti- 
cyciones neteorologists are at Litogetne 
but the weight of « n seems to regar them as lara it sub- 
ordinate eddies in the st irger whirl of the atmospher d 
the }) ither t i! is convect i men 

e 
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The latter explanation may apply to the occasional cyclones of 


the torrid zone, but it does not seem to be generally applicable 
the continual procession of cyclones in the temperate zones 
in grammar school work, it is not advisable to discuss the 


these complicated phenomena. It is safer merely 
discover certain processes that are not direc 
on the weather maps, instead of brin 


For example, the inflowing spiral win 


ply an ascer 
confirmed 


atmospnere 


rok 
535 
to 
but 
I 
ead ‘ 
ler oe 4 
tly ited 
rs of theory 
Is of le CYCIONIC areas 
a yf the air currents around® the centre; and SIs 
by the prevallingly cloudy and wet mait 1 or the 
winds of the anti-cyclonic areas imply a slow descent of tl it 
from aloft: and this is in turn confirmed by the preva 
SKV tnese ireas Here, noweve!l sn t 
duced if any mention is made of the cause of the ds 
fa i) i ATCAS Li ¢ 
the moisture of the wer air 1s ndensed by ‘tthe « 4 
uj} nes Ir t ~ ¢ t rre \ ey 
has little Valu Phe as ai ( nes 1\ yreat 
expansion as it rises t evels wher tl ressure tis 
duce Conversely, anticvel s clea ecause It Is W 
by Npressi fur ts descent At the base ' 
~ 
nw the j } t thic ic by, ¢ { 
th pper regions Nas Dee ght |} it 
Che air under winter anticy< les IS because the eart 
ral v bv radiat through the ear and cleat I t: 4 : 
is cooled by radiation | nduct t t | se matt 
to he in taarhing h, ce #1 rp ft, 
Regarding the furthe: st facts discovers the 
weather maps Nearly every item may be ay ed t ther rts 
of the world than our own ntry The heats of sut 
trate the torrid zone; the colds of winter bring the frigid t 
us Che whirling winds of our cyclones are repeated in s ar 
storms of the southern hemisphere ut there they whirl the other 
wa} Phe frequent variation of our winds r contr f pass 
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‘ng cyclones and anticyclones may be contrasted with the steady 
flowing trade winds (¢ alled trade winds, by the way, because of 


their steadiness, not ‘* because they are useful to commerce’”’) 


ae 
he eastward passage of the stormy cyclone with their clouds 
| rainfall, and of the quiet anticyciones with their clear sky, 1s 
ne f the most characteristic features of Une temperate zone 
hese atmospheri disturbances form a procession aro ind either 
utside of the tropics; but they seldom enter he torrid zone 
Phe milder temperatures of our western ¢ ast and the extreme 
ts and Olds {f the ontinenta intel r teach me of the 
greatest climatic lessons that the Wo! has to teil Phe broader 
ntinent of Europe-Asia repeats the same lesson will increased 
is to the I y of this k I 
itness of vork, s pness ervat eful 
t sc f lt depe ent 
york ving s the oratory 
K It hings, ft 
\ wre raves \ 
ties It gs fan 
f sone ] ry ese fe Ires as to 
i time + 
Da 


| 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
| 


ENGLISH IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS: SOME CON- 
SIDERATIONS AS TO ITS AIMS 
AND ITS NEEDS 


‘rom Oct hep 


literature 
an ] nde 
demands long study, end 
towards 


requirement 


(Concluded 
First of all, the English teacher must be a teacher ol English 
nate speciality, mpeten | 
reading, and especialy a rey 
: anqent thuught and at 
and of absolute mental fealty he has in common with the tea 
of history, but he wears tnem with a alfterence The teache f 
historv labors to explain when and why ana with what | s 
quences things occurrea, now civi istitutions yvrew 
caved, Ww our civilization came into being The tea f 
literature Nas for fis then the recora Wal the race is t 
in beautiful and impressive forms, of the vicissitudes of Its spirit 
lal lit We must not consider our literature merely as t 
Of 1s ited men expressing privat t! ents and feelings () 
those utterances which the ra idopts at terature \\ nt 
quale esentative cA neti iScil, LEC 
S tne \ e of the natlo issert gy its icals, nfessing its! . : 
We ( ne madividuai WI e! ecause s SI N 
thoughts tn such wise as to mak s know rselves tt | ‘ 
respect rselves more Chere ts flue e Gisco\ t 
sc noe curricuium §& directly a exactly fitted t 
+ + +} + | + + 
souls as conta with old erature The writers of tne is t 
tne KS W ( we reac to-day Is it | may it 
life w he to us were out | Englis < blotted { 
( ¢ 4 
t terature t tiv t it 
revere for t re t \W ters t t s} 
writing of the day lo-dav's interests are sul f t at 
tentio! The present speaks for itself ali t {ly ews 
insist n being heard the rec 
therefore be negiect t s ndar rs 
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atural method 1s to begin with the writers nearest in 


to our own day, because these are the most easily understood. 


fence I would have the youngest pupils read Longfellow, Whittier, 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Lowell, Holmes, Bryant, Irving. That these 
writers are American is an additional reason for putting them at 
But we must at on 
n between English 


impossible to make before the 


America! 


time to 
cure. Itisa distinct: bezinning 
f this century Only when English or AH writers have 
asion to say distinctly English or American things do they 
betray which country they are of here is but one great publi 
f Enylish readers. Neither ntry keeps its literature to itself 
each speaks to the other, as well as to itself, in every literary 
gt oh at the ag ul 
vritere e yrammar s Thus the firs oh s ear 
} inolict ritere nf ¢ cos } 
kens, Thackeray, Ge ve |} t. Scott, M \ 
| tseil ¢ Dry 1’ t Gir (; tn, 
( | \ Swift 
q tiie ist tw \ ss t t t tne 
t t tor t } ~ t 
ig 
can e«< ses f st lhe 
i} 
torn teresctil , + whicl recente 
| 
| 
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Now to any one who conceives me to mean that all 
I have mentioned are to be brought into the class and 


all the pupils holding the books and making identical 


I shall seem to have named far too many; wt 


as contemplating a manual 


riter has his paragraph or 
riticize my list as too meagre 
ods and fac ts, W 
formation, but wholly abstaining 
an excellent thin 
Histories 


Shaw's. 


have 
made, 


read 


good plan 

stataric Way 
or twe 

Inor poems 


ones, and, say, four plays of Shake 
ful memory and his tact for summ« 
edge to uty by way of 
prose an excellent lesson in general |i 
imaginations with his vigor of expression 
mood up to his own level by means of his 
In his reading of Scott the young student mz 


sider the significance of poetic m 


the aut ‘ 
read there 
preparat 
two, or at most his few Le 
th references to sources 
rom Criticism and expositr 
ve In possession through: ut t 
| 
the literature, like Ten Br 
Paine’s, Morley’s, SMB Mlier’s, should be in the refere 
library, not in pupils’ desks as text-books A yout st 
broods and muses over his book. a mbibes it witl t ref 
to the lessons assigned \s material for this ruminat hes 
| terary roduc ns. N 
Nake, a TENT-DOOK of terature d ¢ 
in lieu of literature Say ood enol t 
pitch the key of interest and expectat Which great writers 
authors t intermediary Ks es \\ 
ONnTaAcCT WITH n WI ngs mselives 
Necessity has this Case Dee the mother invent 
1 + he 1 
have learned Dreak away somewhat from the custon ft dea 
with Eng Ish texts the siow, | ling inner we a 
from the methods of the Latin and Greek tsses It 1 LIT1s 
howe ver, 2 oO read a few ct ce things the t 
intensive, Best adapted for this purpose | 
ound, any Of Macaulay s literary essays t 
Scott the of fon with es from tt eat 
Macaulay's w 
items of his knovy 
Scott stirs voung 
] } 
the reader s 
rand poett t 
av Mrst de lect 
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with 


of poetics will connect themselves, but far more profoundly 


Milton; and here the learner will test all he knows of history and 
of the Scriptures, or can fathom of spiritual and religious truth, 
while he searches for the meaning of Comus and Lycidas, or 
traces the career of Satan through Paradise Lost and Paradise 
ned. In Shakespeare the literature course culminates; f 

Shake speare Is every element of intellectual and artist 
ls in spiritual satisfacti 


» abounds in ] 


ivs, however, te be ready, when calle 
or, perhaps, to confess, what they have been 
his gives occasion for censuring bad choices ; and such 
lispensable to furnish reaction points and grounds 
turn open the recitation by reading 
then either let the reader tell, 


verse, and 
tell, what writer each passage is from 


Such exercises furnish opportunity for correcting the crudities of 
juvenile taste. ‘This correction is best administered by the mere 
1 selections. Condemnatory lan- 


preferences had better be seen 


dwelling solely on the ; 
guage may awaken ill will 
and surmised tha rious terms 


lens hahit 1 broug} — 
st \ 1 ur great Cramatist Ni na in be Drought trom 
+} +} } hit « 
re pree Ous in ne reaainy ana reread 
+} ni rta ems 
nim ul | 
Che other way of « lucting the schoo! reading ts the cursory, 
t | eX Way Pe iavoy irt 
Strive t Make tne most t a this resource For 
t iy, Or poem, or a vacation week tor reading tw r three 
times is ict ind the et | ike five ites re] rt 
rally rtrom n uscript t ne refers. t the class er n- 
: net nt have his re rt iterestin”’ a 1 terse, and his Eng ish 
hac mreact y shor 
| ] | cada t ecessary, i all 
things, to avoid giving out pieces which, however classical, will to 
the ay ne hard bye embitter 
pul i\ n ara, a s l 
< S. iy shake s lovaltyv of evott to the stuay iit- 
} erature The mature student w delve and | 1 through any- 
t! Wit in eve perhaps to honor or profit: Dutthe y th must 
I i} IS Por 1TCad \ I ¢ 
The best wav is to en rage pupils t read trom the prompt- 
ings of the Wh tastes, o1 nder s Nh spurrings as their private 
expericens 
a 
occas S 
for repre 
choice bit 
or require the class t 
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By mingling judiciously the cursory and the stataric me 


is possible to get over large areas of literature. Plays of 

speare reserved for stataric treatment should be chosen from t 
following:—Hamlet, Macbeth, Julius Caesar, The Merchant, TI 
Tempest, As You Like It, The Midsummer Night’s Dream, Henry 
VIII. For the oldest pupils this list may be extended to incluck 


Lear and Othello, and any other of the greater plays. Whatever 


ays are not read in the slow way may be studied in the 


-ption being made, of course, 
f their plots, dwell throughout, 
tastes. However rapidly we 
ust be read aloud in the 


lramatic expression, 
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it 
method, f such plays as, byt 
nature n themes repugnant 
modern rough a play, son iS 
g play, 
sages n h all care for the el 
tion, for the [i for the due observance of 1 
verse Some passages must be committed to memor Ss 
scenes must be distributed to pupils for acting But much must 
be left unpronounced, and had better be rhe course of t t 
can easily be told rhe Henry Irving Shakespeare suggests what 
large excisions can be made without mutilating the story 
In Milton, after the minor poems and two ‘ks of Par s 
if Lost have been read statarically, the rest of the poet rk 
to make sure that the work is ne and that the main diff ties * 
are eared’ away Every passage specially teworthy \ 
literary ality can be taken in hand for specia nsideratior l 2 
would certainly leave » part of Miulton’s verse nread, a 
certain parts I would linger long ‘ 
n get ag many Spectators read if w 
having them all read al ] The Ra f the I kK Is wort ! 
ess the Essay Criticism is worth several! if we vet t , 
tir Wordsworth’s S et. rn Not the S et 
for a less I rest of Wordsworth must be taken ¢ rous | 
a ft for the tbsorptive powers f iture t It 
cannot profitably be talked about. In literature as 
gion there are the duties and the rites of the set. | iIndersta 
Wordsworth requires a certain habit of self mmut 
youth cannot possibly have acquired. The Deserted Villag 
the Traveller must be read at once: the Task, a book at least at 
1 time ind Rasselas cannot be dwelt on Ihe Idylls of the 
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Such a morsel of perfec tion as the Lady of Shalott it were wicked 
to treat as if it were commonplace. To lecture on the meaning of 
a poem is futile. A piece of verse whose distinction is its 


ipreme beauty is not to be racked for its meaning, but rather to 


» enjoved as a work of art: it 1s not to be mastered, like a les- 


to be surrendered to as a commanding influence. In such 
acher’s concern is to further and encourage the un- 
ittitude of admiration. Hence a beautiful poem had 
lread than commented on. ‘The best way in which 

gems of literature is to recur to them often 
object should be to read or recite them, or perhaps to 
in the right tone, to show that they are truly felt and 
his may be said of The Eve of St. Agnes, 
‘r’s Saturday Night, of certain religious hymns, and 

pieces and passages that everyb ay 

up writers for study there is no need of observing a 
logical order. Yet historical relations and the notable 
ution must be ever kept in mind. All that 


be induced to learn, of p litical history should 


an 
y utilized to illustrate literary explanations. 
f literature will of course be qualified to group write 
to associate them with rulers, statesmen, social « 
guard against anachronisms in the teaching, a good 
is a rather generous diet of dates. I do not appre- 
vardship of memorizing a hundred dates. These I 
learned as the occasions for them arise, but constantly 
If the teaching is such as to make a knowledge of 
pay, pupils will not fail to get this knowledge. The 
writers also has its importance, but may be easily 


The lives of Milton, Bunyan, Dryden, Pope, Addison, 


» justly pictured inthe mind if we are to estimate 

} men’s writings. The writer reflects his personality 

and his environment. This study of literary biography should be 
as informal as possible;—that is, it should not be severed from 
literature, but should be interwoven with other 

‘quisitions of as many kinds as may be, so that it shall help 
ow and then to make fresh gains and come into inner relation 


with numerous mental activities 


son, but 
skept i 
Herter he 
treat 
a = 
svi it! 
f The ¢ 
rows we 
] t in 

lye ( 

I e relat 
Swift, Gray, Johnson, Goldsmith, Cowper, Wordsworth, Burns, 


540 The School Revtei 
The k1 gilsn cecitat auows more aiversitV of Ot 

anv other in the set ary programme Tifinite t cs 
can € found, or rather W thrust themscives ( t 
two Vears nee d be alike; no tw puplis, eve tine irvest ~s 
need have the same things to d Phe tendency t : 
Courses \f study 5, bev nd the merest schematic t 
pernicious. Incompetent supervisors always beg vurating 
uniformity. (The menace of e) tions, t st utes ¢ 
Ss DY restl t Vement, smoot cr ul 
poverishing acquisit My ow {n ist fer a vreat st 
t s for research, and to ask | s to suggest st s ] 
sl st sirabie t \ ipus Vv Inte rises 
i take the trative even far as t sav it t W 
like 1 <plore The only t is that t t 
re require Some eNan t t 
ks, from the art sof \ 
pupil insists g this \ f research, 
Son minds isses, as i 
boards, move torv way 
defined a issigned t st 
and ( 
viduals I may give t f u ( Matt \ ; 
Tristrat ind Iseult wit Las | 
ment mpare the ‘of VIO wit 5 
Jungfra r with DeQuincev's \ strat 
Henry VIII frot Miss Sti s > stigate 1 
t tt arsof SS" ert H 
VIII; ascertain of t t IN t 

fort f Art ’s Rugby Chapel, . tor . 

co! ent the Verse torn f Allegt Ii 
pare th ank verse of Shakespeare, Le Vson, Nl but 
there is no end tos t \ t 
west severa nar 
When Pres nt St ev H ‘ves res s t t 
4 


| 
| 
| 
stock of screntile knowledge But we the sece arv s | 
want research, even thoug! t be but a sort of simulacrul tf the | 
oy d research of the ul yersities, Decause It stim ites ale ter- | 
sts adolescent ml 1s l wonder yout t rebel more t | 
i 
they do against the perpetual conning © | reciting of lessons 
Youth do not make their excursions to the nelds it ~, 
keeping step and makin every movement under orcers Ihe 
yniform class system, requiring Of a 1 is simultane s | 
lentical preparation, req ring eacn sten to the | 
f is fellows ons biects Wi se terest t is ¢X st 
lreadv, exacting attention to Things that have no inherent a 
to» command it,—the class systen is all its justificatior ex 
i 
ternal ecessitV Ol onvenience, ant t n the nature f tne 
‘ scent man Yet to make an audience tor the teacher as 
turer t t ass It > Lime a € 
f ts own members, provided its members Nave matte! gina | 
vit themselves t resent For the luct of the stataric 
English reading the class group Is spens t The mi sit- { 
tiol class room ts your thirty \ Ipiis UNeasVv with 
ev with rer? + th kno 
riositv, bursting with eagerness | ell wha know, 
to be Ned up, each having his own s ect. unlike that of any 
ther, each believing himsell fully primed to interest and infor 
the rest Vhis kind of work can haray he marked or examine | 
PreciselV ts ftness for being scaled and tested, ts re te- 
moplications of ranking an eomoting, lies its exce 
\ met f literature tea oc W e of itself as t 
W e lecture (dn this cas t is \ yssible t 
few of the most essentia ts thats i mett 
Besides studying poems, We shou study etry, 4 \ 
\ et ~ Puy lis W | t cs t it t Ces ee 
etic and non-poett themes and motives study w 
te also the forms of Verse, W th a view to tra the ear t ts 
} + + 
harmony, and to show that the poets, “s we is thegmusica m- 
sers. write carefully in measures, > that a reader, no less thana 
singer, must Keep time No one knows what the word devs neans 
until he has duly habituate d his ear to regular numbers Hence 
we must have mu ral reading of verse, especially OF th ambi 
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verse, which Surrey introduced into our literature, 
hakespeare and Milton made our supreme verse form 
rise and fall of the eighteenth century fashion of rhyming 
verse in couplets are most interesting to trace. Next in imp 
tance is the iambic octosyllable line, with its curious facil 
losing its head-syllable (auftakt) without prejudice to the rhy 
‘his subject of verse forms has been strangely neglected in 


schools. It is surely quite as important as music, which its 


versally pursued 


To sum up the main points of my contention : 


I. No study in the secondary cour 
dations until we initiate scientific re 
in the nature of youth and the nature of the material, wi 
this study comes into relation. (The tendency now ts to seek and 
consult authority rather than to search f hilosophical grounds 
The rational grounds of pedagogy are not to be delivered to it asa 


giftfrom the meditation of the thi 


- to be achieved laboriously, 


rhe Speciai 


sO rmative influence of 


upon h His responsibility in this 


matter is precisely that of the other teachers, neither more nor 
less. 

III. The English teacher should have special knowledge of the 
history of the language is not called on, however, t 
expert or authority in usage, or to be especially fine 
ise Of English. The reasons why he should use good Engli 
that good English is a mark of culture, and is not a speci 


knowledge, and that his speech, like that of ali the teachers, will 
serve as a model for imitation to youth. I will even zo so far as 
h teacher to be dainty and nice of speect 
juence as a teacher 
IV. The English teacher’s main function should be the tea 
ing of the literature; and for the exercise cf this function 
pecially should be qualified by much reading and observation. 
What considerations of method in literature teaching at present 
chiefly demand seems to be larger utilization of the rapid or cur- 
sory way of reading 
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are V experimenting and Ovsery 

Il. ‘QMM-ial teacher of English cannot possibly bear, and 

should decline, 

the schoo] 
hag 
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V. Preéminently in English teaching the ri; the individ- 
may and should be respected. All teachi: all grades 
artments Is straining towards this goal but English 


in the right direction at once 


ual d 
and in all dey 
It needs not 


can take a long step 
to wait for any experimenter to complete his experiment, or for 


committee to pul lish its report 
Samuel Thurber 


MATHEMATICS IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
OF GERMANY, II 


Untertertia riod Commer 
ference, and product. The 
periods. Compound dit 


"eimar course is as follows 
Theorems of sum, 
Proportion.—Ohertertia, 5 p 
legree with one unknown 
Algebraic geome 


rures. 
Solid geom 


Equations of Ist and 2nd « 
measurement of fig 


Factoring. 
Similarity and 

Plane geometry concluded. 
Equations of rst degree with more 
Spe- 


—l'ntersecunda, | 
Powers, roots, and log 
f and degree with one unknown 


etry rithms. 
than one unknown 


‘ 
cial tasks monthly 


Girls’ High School, Bester 
Inthe September number of the SCHO CHEE EW I have sketched 
the mathematical work of the secondary s¢ Is toa point I 
mensurate with the beginning of the American high school « rse 
I wing the standard of the Cassel Realeyvunasium the sv S 
is as f wes * 
UNTERTERTIA: I G netry, 2 1 | ry OF tne ti vic. 
polygon, and circle E lity of figures ( structions Text- 
I] lrithmetic, 2 periods Reck Wit ibstract antities 
a I itions of first degree with one unknown qua tity ext k. 
Hlets's Sammluny n Aufcabhen at r Al inen Art tik, 
$1-25; 61-63 
A n, pel Commercial arithmet cont 
ORERTERTIA: I. Geometry, 3 periods. Reviews. Pr tior 
Sin arity if hgures Relations and itents of rectilinear fig Ss 
circles Pythagorean proposition Pext-book, 
I] frit tic and Al 1, 2 periods Review and extens 
f work of U ITI Theory of proportion, powers, and roots 
*The W 
rithmeti 
I ality 
Square 


The ol Re 
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Ecuations of first degree with more than one unknown quantity 
ina sim uaadratic equal ns With 
Heiss 
UNTERSECUNDA: I Trigonometry, 3 
Elements of trigonometry; computation of triangies Phe most 
portant propositions sold geometry the plane and straly 
line: simple bodies and computation of dimensions, surface, a i 
contents 
ll. Arithmetic and Algebra, 2 periods Theory of logarithms 
h nr ] rith ~L- leat + 
With practice in logarithmic ny (Juadratic equa > 
Vext-book, Hezs’s. 
Phe geometry of the middle grades presents no striking pr 
arities, as I have served. bevond those of method comn t 
the mathematical instruction 1n all classes Euclid seems to t 
wreater ! n ser tha Ame! a: the & Mia 
plana that the vreat Alexandrian wrot en, 1 
Phe four years irse inplane geometry gives ampie tin t 
yn grou in cine th ap al I i \ 
nitcat imnossible it rte? ree 
x h does not provide for simultaneous exercist t 
tic, alyeDra, a elementary trigonometry 
i I] i Pract al \ 
fi lhe ok seems t t evervwnere t 
s teXxt- k or for reference Since its first appeara 1339 
t ive t tv ¢ i Vel 27 
{ ’ AX { nN i 
German met It tains efinitions. t 
very few typical s 1s Its st rt th \ t 
racat ) of exan es and problems, from tl rudiments of ad 
t t the involved tvpes of equations of the highet evrees 
Phe world over one wil! scarcely ni four hundre¢ wes of 
terial more suggestive in treatment or richer in cet t - 
‘ ection for use In the secondary s s of Germany Lus 
ria Inere are many other! KS, SOMe OF Lit 
cellent. as Bardev’s for instance—perhaps Detter that Heis’s it 
toa striking degree they are al] mocelle d after the master-work 
le the first 212 1 f the } k the worl t the 
In des g st 215 pages k work 


Vathe matics in the Secondary 


Its richn 


» orades is Gescribed css and variety Is apparent 
feom the presentation in this space ff over 2,700 examples, 0! 
some 7oo are practical probiems The number actually 
sed Dy any one iss 16 relatively very small 
he needs of the many Who do not continue their schooung 
nd Untlersecunid determine a wider rang f study in the 
idle grades than woul 1 doubtless be the case were Oberprima 
t Mecca for all.* Yet at every step the eal is that theory 
1 »ractice shall be unite d: neither factor may be sacrifice 1 to 
t ther Phe conceptions underlying the theory f logarithms 
than skill in mani latina them: the ability or 
even a short problem clearly to its clusion is better 
i ccasionail cess In Lie promier 
tricate and fusing to the last degree Phere 1s 1 greater 
inver in tea ny than im verestimating the puj I's strengtn 
\ iracv ana Ta \ n calculation a erence epe iT 
na ai Sk ecessary t note I er or DiaCr ard 
mathemat lon ctration is 
yhe t is clear what Is t e done Iris mghtt king, 
t t t a4 nasize 1: rre twrit f Ws sa res 
+ + na eis < =t eh, erone dire 
1.4 
iy Pract ¢ lext- ks. Avpfy 
«Of 20.038 Prussian secondary pupils that left school in 1889-90, 4.105 
ted the rse, S,OST went out itthe end ind 7.882 from 
the lower Ciasses 
Weimar urse: ¢ rsecumda, § periods. lid veometry. Equations 
of and 2 degree with more unknowns Determinants. Arithmetical a1 
yeometrical series. Compound interest ind annuities Special tasks 
monthly 5 per is. Permutations and combinations. Chance 
Binomial theorem Series—exponential, logarithmic, sine and cosine. 
Analytic geometry of the plane. (Special t sks monthly Perspective 
jrawing and shading. Map proje tion 
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Il. Arithmetic and Algebra, 2 periods. Arithmetical 
metrical series. Compound interest and annuities. Cuad 
equations with more unknowns. Permutations and combinat 
binomial theorem applied to positive whole exponents 
book, Frets’ s. 

UNTERPRIMA: I. Geometry and Trigonometry, 

Geometry continued. Theory of plane and 
Spherical trigonometry and its application to mathematica 
raphy. Conic sections. Text-book, Av/fe’s 

Il. Arithmetic and Algebra, 2 periods. Continued fract 
applications. Arithmetical series of seeond order. Cubic equat 
Problems of maxima and minima. Reviews. Text-book, Af 

OBERPRIMA: I. Geometry, 3 periods. Solid geometry reviewed 

cluded. Analytic geometry. Problems i het 
Geometrical drawing. 
Arithmetic and Algebra, 2 periods Funct 
higher equations, especially those of thir 
ial, logarithmic and sine and cosine seri 


ns. Text-books by Aoppe, Hets, and Gau 


It is not my purpose to dwell on details which 
practice in any good American school. For th 


} 
rr » 


statement of what is done in the upper 


of more interest to know in how far these « 


followed and with what success 


are 
material is not the best: the ambit! 
favor of the Granastum, the door 
profe ssional 
minastum and Reals. 
the other hand many classical scl 


better the cl 
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may n I 

reason the mpgre 
Ourses are actually 
And here’s the rul N 
school, 1 single type of schools, can adeg ately re esent the é 
work of all, and yet a norm of some kind is necessa I 
sidd S parent ts re 
ud f ali that is Sil 
able boy cat t get 
thet t the st 
on a farce of it ne 
matics, the HMMMassics the worse for mathematics The 
gymnasial course is concluded with quadratics a | 
theorem, the elements of solid geometry and plane trigot 
etry But other things equal, the demands on the gymnas ' 
master are as great as in the Aea/-schools owing to the restricted 
number of recitations—four a week, save in Zertia, wher \ 
three re givel To overcome this difficultv some teachers f 
fe div de the time f each recitation equa be twee 
ind geometry The bjections are at on i rent But | 
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pered as the gymnasial teachers are in many ways, I have been 


surprised to see how successfully the best of them master their 


environment. I am convinced, however, that the condit 
determine the highest results in mathematics are to 
in the Rea/gyvmnasium of non-Prussian states. 


ils are promoted from class to class on the advice of 


teacher He has for hi lidance the marks of the regular rect 
, the pupils’ note-boo and the mont 


Written examinations are held 1 me 


schools 
ng used for the 
gener 
examination 
held by the ma rin the presence 
ues and the Inspector, Olerschul 
trom the 


ore) 


examination 


} ] 
SCNOOIS tT! 


ive herewith 
ind Weimar at Easte1 
CASSEL rme, five hours I e with radius 
lane into two parts so that the e1 ace of the one } 
he other of m 
lars appear to 
f the one is 


3 
iscension between the two? 3) A parabola ane 


he equations, 3 ja and y=4- How large is the segme: 
bola which is intersected by raight lin 4) a 


WEIMAR Time, stx h circle touching two 
les, one of them in longest sid 
le equal to 25 cm, radii of 
rcles touching externally, fin h her two sides, the ang] 
lius of the inscribed circle 3 A cone made of pine wood 


whose radius and altitude are the same, has had '< of 


its volu 

the top. How far does it, ts hase turned upward, 
}) Two ellipses, whose 

end its major axis coinciding with th 


coordinates of their 


heing of the same le 


f nS 

be 

+ e 

home out once 

Mot} urpose, 

but s a lhe 

nna al, tne 

tte! mittee of 
his rovince 

| cal 

marked very a, satistactory, or unsatistactory ) DY 

the master are forwarded to the spectol In both writtet d 

Oral Se mathematics is considered a main subject In 

i ted is they sta t everyvwoere yVinnasia tea lers 

wnNasien ot Cassel 

r=15 is cut by a 

$A. 41 relating 

} LACS TC 
t iallest part 2 
h other The de 

< the difference in 

right 1a straight line 
para 2 

given 

< t ot a 

tr three 

4 ic 
ra rravity 

me cut 

own in 

ch the 

nd the 

Eee points of intersection, and the condition of their 
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Outspoken against the slight put upon the! forts under cover of 
these examinations Tam told thatit really om ttle 
ence whether or no a boy is proficient in math if he Knows 
IS Classics he aDsence of an eXact Marking system forces 
teacher of mathematics to join issues of judgment with his p 
logical colleagues; in questions of pupils’ maturity his opi has 
smail weight rhe average bov is not slow to take advantag 
all that mes his way Indire vy, therefore, the best interests 
of a department are jeopardized; weakness 1s troduce vie 
there s 1 De strengt 
Not y have examinations no terrors, Litis not g 
recog ed tnat Knowledye natnematics ncreases 
ch ~ tf success 1n protess il f | ese factors a t t 
make a mplicated problem the mor valve A t 
Masters are teachers Fhe results in s ises are ce 
Iman It wives er Crern nethods \ 
} } 
as neentives idea t il tos 
al t ea oe is the very text- ks cts rave ll 
i (serma eai is Very gn, t ss \ ne t 
that Germany is t yoofos Indeed, | 
fa ther subject. One cause is t far to se | ( B 
r knowledge of Gree Jat ent 
ay tes the Gi 4 ynts | 
i is Vedris al > Css 
Real s tn each sten the 
fa 1an ¢ roa ment t jearning 
fraternity. as lividuals, would be vlad 
ing science and the modern languages, but the pride of 1 
protess demands Greek and Lat stea What wonder the 
that questions of caste have arisen fr the partizan strife 
the rights of the secondary s s! Jt enters the 
SsItV | casts a sn low ut t se ses fit vy for Aea/ s 
gr .iuaces And waat are thes2 Watts and .Vat- 
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Sol Phe moral is pam Phe teacher of mathematics 
as not the social standing of the philologian. Caste enters nto 
t school life and the st lents see it Nothing but the force ol 
personality cal break these bonds— a persol ty stronger than 
<t men have Or stated in another Way, there is nothing 1n 
erent in the office of the mathematician to sa i} for him as | 4 
rank il to that indissolubly connected with the 
st es I speak especially f{ the mathematical post WU the G 
the Real sel there may t be the sani ternal 
t ~ but the school itself stal ls lower le Pine 
ives The best ind lates a! aresult t ma 
fren falls on men wl have ‘+ the keen. clear-cut te 
een essential to success Ul ler the German syst 
inagement, ifford srega The tea 
s a N an finds Germa 
\ hy ther « shoe ‘ 
eof the s P 
t iss Pot st st t t 
entive mast He { that < gett 
elt the f ovm | 
Re ty mnasiasts 2 len at @ ert ny 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE HIGH SCHOOL IN 
STITUTE 


At the suggestion of several prominent teachers the New Ha 
shire Department of Public Instruction determined this 
hold a High School Institute or Convention previous to 
eral State Convention which meets in October rhe belief 
ing this innovation was that neither the secondary nor the 
tary teachers received what they ought to get from the lim 
hitherto devoted to the general convention; hence the 
of these two departments to the apparent advantage of ea 


The Institute was held September 21 and 22 1n the ha 


new High School building of Concord, a place, by the way, 


S 


ably fitted for such 
Weed of the Agricul 


Seminary on Zoovdlog otany, respectively 


emphasized the desirability of more and better scien 
line suggested by 
ldress 
fessor Richardson of Dartmouth Cx 
The evenings occupied witl 
Freeman Palmer of Cambridge 
, Which was listened 
interested from the ¢ 
pathy 
difficult parts of his work, a1 
obperation with teachers 
in some respects the most tntere 
Goodwin's ¢ 


It outlined 


ol Out of Tabl 
Principal Goodwin thoug 
Latin-Scientific ce 
rht expect the best 


lier thay 


larger audience 


t t 
} 
meetings, and was addressed by Profess 
+ 
f Te 
MicD 
} 
lress | 
1) 
Pa 
ber of ents rg 
achers 
era ! : 
fry 
the & 
High Schools Attempt ?" HR verv clearly what t 
bitious school attempt, what many attempt, and t 
they attempt Phe speaker's wide experience in tea 
enabled him to understand fully the obstacles to the s <s of 
sucnas of the Report f the ( 1 tree 
of Ten. ht the smaller schools might we 
select tk of study as the one fron 
they mi widest results Phe 
serve it ha 
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A rather unique feature of the Convention was the assignment 
of several ‘‘ live” topics to various teachers and the discussion of 
at odd intervals during the session Among others Prin- 


cipal Re unds of Normal School spoke at ler gth of 


aern oreign languages in e | yn st oo] erhaps the OSs 
Mod } v guag the high sch Per! the most 


interesting of these was President Tucker's address on encourag- 


ng boys to gotocollege. President Tucker distinctly disfavors ad- 

D a neurly all boys to go to ¢ ollege; but thought the re- 

ndustrial depression might send some boy into school and 

ce to college who would, twenty years hence, prove himself 

instructors in his power for good in the world, 

» discussion and many questions on 

f the educators present and was the best of the ten top- 

iscussion 

incipal Hastings discussed briefly the function of a principal; 

consists in his usefulness as a skilled teacher, as a good 
orginiser, and as a personal friend to his pupils 

The practical use of the Report of the Committee of Ten and 

Table IV of that Report were outlined by Principals Upton of 

Portsmouth and Whitney of Dover, respectively. The aim of the 

t paper was to show where our defects chiefly lic, how they 

} the 


mav be remedied, an he vreatest benefit to be derived from 


the report is in the stimulus it affords to the individual teacher 
ly devoted to a discus- 
schools and to 


atter is dependent 


nd the interest well sus- 
Gowing may well be con- 


ers a programme so rich and 


ing H. Upton 


f 
S ving it the fullest Geveiopment 
the onalt the torme!l 
lhe ¢ nve tron Was irgelV attends 
t ed Altogether, Superintendent 
S estive 


REFERENCES ON THE REPORT OF THE 
MITTEE OF TEN, AND ON THE POLICY 
THE STATE TOWARD EDUCATION 


THE COMM 


PREPARED FOR THE THIRTY-SECOND UNIVERSITY Coy 
CATION OF THE STATE OF NEW YorRK, PRINT! 
PERMISSION OF SECRETARY MEL‘ 
\ VIATION 
€.. 2. 3 Means oon re 144 
ing on page 153 
Other abbreviations are 
ass n association t 
° bur. bureau \ versity 
mag. magazine & 1 versit 
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UNIFORM ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS IN ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


A committee of ten was appointed at the last annual meetir 


the Association to consider the present usage in the matter 


trance examinations in English language and literature 
Colleges of the Association, and to present, if 
scheme of uniform entrance requirements in English 
as suggestion or recommendation to the several 
Association. 

The first meeting of the committee was 
of the City of New York on Thursday, Friday, 
February 22, 23, and 24, 1894, and was called to 
Chairman. Mr. Willi . Maxwell was electe 
All the members of the committee were present 
sions. Circulars of inquiry were sent to the col 


England, the Middle St and Maryland, 


preparatory schools of the same states 
experience in Engl if 
the desirability of certain specified forms of 
now in use The recommendations of the 


pointed by the National Educational Associatio 


endorsed by the mmittee The following 


particular were favorably considered 


set should be 
terpieces of English literatur 


recommended by the 


Admission Examinati 


should be 
teacher. 


Report of Comz:nittee appointed at 
the Association of College and Preparatory Schools 
States and Maryland, December 2, 1893. The member 
mittee were: James W. Bright, George R. Carpenter, 


Edward L. Gulick, James Morgan Hart, Roland S. Keyser, 


Maxwell Secretary, Felix E. Schelling, Albert H. Smyth, 
Stoddard, Chairman. 
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3. That each of the whole number of books should be repre- 
sentative, so far as possible, of a period, a tendency, or a type of 
literature; and that the whole number of works selected for any 
year should represent with as few gaps as possible the course of 
English literature from the Elizabethan period tothe present time. 
1. That the candidate’s proficiency in composition should be 
judged from his answers to the questions set, which should be so 
“quire answers of some lengthand to test his power 
principles of composition 


grammar and exercises in the correction of in- 


1 subordinate part 


detail the 

- done by small sub- 
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was finally reached that a new systen 


must | framed To make sucha scheme of 


lirements without the aid and co-operat:on of the New England 


colleges seemed unwise. Friendly correspondence was therefore 
opened with Professor Poland, Secretary of the Commission of 
Colleges in New England on Admissicn Examinations, and by the 
courteous invitation of that body the Chairman of this committee 
met the Commission for conference at its annual meeting, held 
in Boston, April 20. After some discussion, the Commission ap- 
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pointed a committee of three, consisting of Professor Winchester, 
of Wesleyan University(Chairman), Professor Albert 5. Cook, of 
Yale University, and Professor Le Baron R. Briggs, Dean of Har- 
vard College, to meet in Philadelphia, May 17, and to act in co- 
operation with the representatives of the Middle States and Mary- 
land. by a subsequent action of the Association ot Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of New England, Mr. John Tetlow, 
Master of the Girls’ High and Latin schools of Boston, and 

W. C. Collar, Head Master of the Roxbury Latin School, were 
pointed as delegates to represent the New England Association at 
this Philadelphia conference. 


This Conference recommends: 


1. That the time allowed for the 


to college be 

“hat the books ribed be « 
for reading, the other for more careful 
quired books parallel or subsidiary 

4. That a considerable amount of 
to memory in preparatory study. 

5. That the essentials of English Grammar, even if there is no 
examination in that subject, be not neglected in preparatory study 

Although the Conference believes that the correction of bad 

lish is useful in preparatory study, it does not favor an exam- 
ination in this subject as a requirement for admission to college 

The Conference recommends that the following scheme of en- 
trance requirements in English be adopted by the various colleges. 

Entrance Requirements. 

NOTE —No candidate will be accepted in English whose work is notably 
defective in point of spelling, punctuation, idiom, or division into para- 
graphs. 

1. Reading. —A certain number of books will be set for reading. 
The candidate will be required to present evidence of a general 
knowledge of the subject-matter, and to answer simple questions 
on the lives of the authors. The form of examination will usually 
be the writing of a paragraph or two on each of several topics, to 
be chosen by the candidate from a considerable number—perhaps 
ten or fifteen—set before him in the examination paper. The 
treatment of these topics is designed to test the candidate’s power 


examination for en- 


Cutform Entrance Examina 
of clear and accurate expression and will 
knowledge of the substance of the books. In place of 
the whole of this test, the candidate may present an exercise book, 
properly certified by his instructor, containing Compositions or 
other written work done in connection with the reading of books. 


The books set for this part of the examination will be 


1895: Shakespeare's 7wel/th Night; The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
in Zhe Spectator ; Irving's Sketch Book ; Scott's Abbot; Webster's First 
Bunker Hill Oration ; Macaulay's Essay on Milton; Longfellow’s Evan- 


1896: Shakespeare's Jidsummer Night's Dream; Defoe’s History 

of the Plague in London ; Irving's Tales of a Traveller; Scott's Wood- 

Macaulay's Essay on Vilton ; Longfellow’s Evangeline ; George 
Eliot's St/as Marner. 

1897: Shakespeare’s As You Like Jt; Defoe'’s History of the Plague in 
London ; Irving's Tales of a Traveller ; Hawthorne's 7wice Told Tales, 
Longfellow's Evangeline ; George Eliot's Silas Warner 

1898: Milton's Paradise Lost, Books I and II; Pope's //iad, Books I 
and XXII; Zhe Str Roger de Coverley Papers in The Spectator ; Gold- 
smith’s 7he Vicarof Wakefield ; Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner ; Southey’s 
Life of Nelson ; Carlyle’s Essay on Burns ; Lowell's Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal, Hawthorne's 7he House of the Seven Gables. 

Il. Study ana’ Practice. —This part of the examination presupposes 
the thorough study of each of the works named below. The ex- 
amination will be upon subject-matter, form, and structure 

The books set apart for this examination will be: 

1895: Shakespeare's 7he Merchant of Venice; Milton's L’ Allegro, L/ 
Penseroso, Comus, and Lycidas ; Macaulay's Essay on Addison 

1896: Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice; Milton’s L’ Allegro, Il 
Penseroso, Comus, and Lycidas; Webster's First Bunker Hill Oration. 

1897: Shakespeare's 7he Merchant of Venice; Burke's Speech on Con- 
ciliation with America ; Scott’s Marmion ; Macaulay's Life of Samuel 
Johnson. 

1898: Shakespeare’s Macbeth ; Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with 
America ; De Quincy’s The Flight of a Tartar Tribe ; Teunyson’s The 
Princess. 

The Conference recommends that the following scheme be of- 
fered as a suggestion or recommendation to colleges desiring to 


set an advanced examination in English. 


~ 
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Advanced Examination. 
NOTE.—The candidate may choose either I or II. 


I. A detailed study of a single period of English literature, and 
of not fewer than three authors belonging to it; as, for example, 
of the age of Queen Anne, with special reference to Pope, Swift, 
and Addison. 

Il. (2) Old English (Anglo-Saxon), chiefly simple prose and 
grammar, or 

(6) Chaucer : Prologue, Anightes Tale and Nenne Prestes Tale, 
including vocabulary, inflection, and prosody. 

The Conference further recommends that the Commission of 
Colleges in New England on Admission Examinations, the New 
England Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, and the 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, each appoint a committee of Conference to 
prepare, in joint session, lists of books for entrance examinations 
in English subsequent to the year 1898, to consider such other 
business as may properly come before it, and to report the ¢ 
clusions reached to the bodies named above. 

In presenting this report the committee deems it wise to offer 
a few words in explanation of the separate sections, in order that 
intelligent action may be taken upon the report as a whole. 

1. The inquiries made by the committee lead to the belief that 
the preparatory schools desire the limits of the English examina- 
tion to be closely defined. To meet this desire, as well as to pro- 
mote the critical study of English literature, the books set for ex- 
amination are divided into two classes: those to be read chiefly 
for their substance—that is, their literary or historical value—and 
those to be studied in detail with regard to diction, literary struc- 
ture, and grammatical forms, as well as with regard to subject- 
matter. 

2. The system of examination suggests principles upon which 


selections of books can be made. In order not to disturb exist- 


ing courses in the preparatory schools, the books set in the require- 


ments under the years, 1895, 1896, and 1897 are identical with 
those named in the present New England list. In the selections 
for 1898 certain distinct periods and types of literature are rep- 
resented, historical sequence is considered, and prose and poetry 


have about equal representation. A recommendation for a ‘oint 
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committee of selection for subsequent years is elsewhere embodied 
in this report. It is the opinion of the committee that the divi- 
sion into the two classes mentioned in section one and the adup- 
tion of definite principles of selection will prove of distinct advan- 
tage in making lists for future years. 

3. The system suggested is a useful one for an association such 
as that of the Middle States and Maryland, which has inits member- 
ship colleges, s« ientific schools, and institutions somewhat diverse 
in character. The requirements can be divided, and thus flexibil- 
itv of amount as well as uniformity of kind can be secured in pre- 
paratory school work. In some institutions desiring a less ex- 

| test, either section one or section two can be made to 


- the entire requirement in English. In other institutions 


ion may be offered as a preliminary examination. 


‘he system suggested gives opportunity for examination by 


ion of original note-books certified by an instructor, con- 

record of work done by the pupil when reading the 

‘t and containing essays written on topics taken from the 

This method, usually spoken of as the ‘* Physics 

s strongly urged by many teachers. The committee is 

repared to advise that the note-books be in any case taken 

as a substitute for the whole entrance examination, but is inclined 

to the opinion that the method can in many cases be employed to 


advantage in testing a portion of the work. 


5. The requirement suggested for advanced examination, when 
such examination is found desirable, is one which does not con- 
flict with the ordinary admission requirement and does not antici- 
pate any part of the English work usually required in college. In 
presenting this requirement it may be well to say that it is not 
thought probable by the committee that any very general demand 
now exists for asystem of advanced examinations in English. Yet 
in several institutions the plan of permitting advanced standing 
to be taken, on passing tests known as advanced e xaminations 
has been for some years in use in Latin, Greek, German, and 
French, and in mathematical and scientific branches, and has been 
successful in enabling earnest students to obtain the greatest pos- 
sible benefit from their college and university work. The com- 
mittee, therefore, feels that the present is a favorable time for the 
formulation of such a requirement for English work. 
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a great deal has been added to what was previously known 
cerning the wonderful mechanism provided for the dispersal 


pur- 


sued by the author in his laboratory. Here an important feature 
of the work is termed the **Collodion method”, in which the ex- 
ceedingly delicate tissues of ferns are so prepared that sections 
for microscopic study may be made with scarcely any disturbance 
of the structure. The value of the method is shown in the excel- 
lent preparations from which all the drawings for the book wer 
made. Indeed, a number of these preparations were made by 
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special students inthe author’s laboratory. This factis of further 
significance as showing the splendid opportunities for advanced 
biological study here placed within the reach of students. The 
second part of the book, as a whole, constitutes a somewhat con- 
cise but excellent laboratory guide for the study of ferns, be- 
ginning with the material to be used, and explaining the succes- 


sive steps until the finished preparation has been studied and fig 
ures drawn. An unusually full bibliography and an excellent in- 
dex complete the work. 

The author has been consistent with the title of his book, where- 
by no fault can be found with his use of the much misused term, 
‘*biolegy”’. It concerns only the 
attention being given to systematic or taxonomic considerations, 
But the author does not fail to point out the importance of the 
yroup as a subject of study with reference to its relations to plants 
both higher and lower in the scale of development. Although 
the work is specialized and technical, as it sets out to be, it is 
] 


nevertheless one which may be 


biological aspects of ferns, no 


profitably studied by those who 
are mainly interested in ferns fromataxonomic standpoint, or re- 
gard them with favor on account of their beauty of form and ap- 
pearance. Altogether the ** Biology of Ferns” is a book fully 


abreast of the times, and embodies all that is best in modern bi- 
ological study. It will of course find 


and libraries of all of our colleges and higher institutions of learn- 


a place in the laboratories 


ing; but it also ought to be placed within the reach of such teach- 
ers in academies and high schools as are called upon to give in- 
struction in botany for although they may not be able to follow 
ali the book presents, their views of plants and of the methods of 
their study will surely be broadened and the value of their instruc- 


tion thereby increased. 


Cornell Universit 
An Introduction to the Study of Society. By ALBION N.SMALL,Ph. D., 
Head Professor of Sociology in the University of Chicago and 
GEorGE E. ViIncENT, Vice Chancellor of the Chautauqua System 
of Education. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book 
Company. pp. 384. 


The above named work is based on the ‘‘system of Schiffle, 
the principles of which this manual seeks to place within reach of 
American students” (p. 18). It ‘‘covers only a small fraction of 
General Sociology. ..... . It might be described as a 
method of Contemporary Descriptive Sociology ” (do.). Elsewhere 
(p. 62) Descriptive Sociology is defined as *‘the organization of 
all the positive knowledge of man and of society furnished by the 


sciences and sub-sciences now designated or included under the 


A. N. Prent: 
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titles, Biology, Anthropology, Psychology, Ethnology, Demogra- 
phy, History, Political and Economic Science, and Ethics.”” ‘The 
work attempts ‘*an analysis of contemporary society as it is found 
in the more advanced civilization of Europe and America. ’’(p. 138) 
It is divided into five books on the Origin and Scope of Sociol- 
ogy, the Natural History of Society, Social Anatomy, Social Phys- 
i¢ logy and Pathology, and Social Psychology. It is intended as 
a text-book for beginning classes in colleges and academies. The 
treatment aims to be elementary and lucid, and the authors are to be 
congratulated on the success which they have attained. It seems, 
however, almost too elemeftary for the average college or university 
class with which the writer is acquainted and to obtain lucidity at 
times by passing slightly over questions of fundamental impor- 
tance to Social Science. For example there is in the bogk no dis- 
cussion at all of the concept of social law and of the question 
whether we may apply the concept of law to social phenomena in 
the same sense in which it is applied to natural phenomena. 
When we compare this silence with the following statement of 
Professor W. G. Sumner ina recent article on Sociology ‘the 
conception of a natural law (which is the most important good to 
be won from studying natural science)... . . . is hardly yet 
pplied by anybody to social fact and problems” the difference 
of emphasis is clearly marked. ‘The detailed statements of the 


book so far as they have been tested stem in general accurate. 
But one cannot but call in question the assertion ‘‘that a large 
proportion of immigrants to the United States is trained for in- 
dustrial pursuits rather than for agriculture’ (p. 283), and the 
further assertion that** the family is an outgrowth of the gregarious 
instinct "(p. 319), as hasty or questionable generalizations. The 


book, however, is a new effort in a field hitherto unworked, and 
as such is to be cordially welcomed and its shortcomings to be 


readily condoned. 
Cornell Universit 

Six Wonths’ Preparation for Reading Caesar. By FREDERICK B. 
RICHARDSON, A. M., of the Cutler School. New York: Holt 
« Co. 


The object of this little book of 120 pages is to prepare pupils 


in the shortest possible time for reading Caesar. Following Mil- 
ton’s suggestion, that ‘‘all the grammar necessary for a pupil to 
learn can be put into seven pages”, the author omits many dis- 
cussions that fill up elementary books. This is a wise method. 
It is absurd to present children with numerous exceptions to 
rules, or to stuff into elementary text-books philological lore, as 
is sometimes done, apparently through fear that the maker of the 


i= 
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book may not take a suitable rank in the learned w Ss 
would be a mistake to suppose that this book is deficient becaus 

it is small. t contains all that is necessary for the purpos 
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‘onjugation Chis has tts 


times impressed upon the youn; 
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a beginner. The exercises are short; some may cons! 

too short, yer they seem to be long enough to accompils 
purpose of bringing the child early to connected reading. | 
stead of the principal parts of verbs the author insists upon g ( 
the three stems, the present, the perfect, and the pert t 
ciple. He also gives, in his vocabularies, the stem only : 
and adjectives, instead of their nominative cases. It is « 


that by this method half the time necessary for learning \ 
laries is saved. Inasmuch as dictionarieseand 
arranged in this way; and the nominatives and prit al parts 


ubt whether, in the end, ve 


must finally be learned, we di 


is thus gained. 


The ‘*‘ models” for studying a Latin sentence, and for trans- 
lating an English sentence into Latin, which are placed at the « 
of the book, with perforated fastenings, are very pract It 
spite of recent recommendations, Caesar is to remain as the first 
step in Latin reading, this book seems well adapted t 
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pupils to his style and thought 


Rutser’s Grammar Schi 


Geology, a Manual for Students tn Advanced Cla and for Genera 
Readers. By CHARLES Birp, Head Master of the Mathemat 
ical School, Rochester. pp. 429. London: Longmans, Green, \ 
Co., 1894. 

This is one of a series of Advanced Science Manuals published 
by Longmans, Green, & Co. An opening chapter on the method 
of geological study is followed by an account of Minerals, Rocks, 
the ‘‘Industrial Uses of Rocks”, ‘‘ Weathering of Rocks and Agri- 
cultural Geology”. Then come the usual subjects in dynamica 
geology and a review of g 
on the ‘‘Distribution of Life on the Earth in Times Past and 
Present”’, ‘‘Minerals and Mining”, ‘‘Scenery”’, and ‘‘ The Ice Age 
and Its Course”. Each section is followed by a ‘‘Summary” and 
a series of questions, and at the close are appended some sample 
examination papers. The author’s style is clear and his definitions 
and descriptions usually exact and good. The present advance 


ter 
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s with perpendicular sides nearly a mile deep” ts still 
i ted nd we tind sponges in the Coglenterata, Polyzoa, and 

; Brachiopoda classed with Mollusca, and no notice of recent dis- 

coveries of the appendages of trilobites. The lack of bibliographic 

es lessens the value of the book for advanced students, 

me is one of the very best for the general reader 

le ers t < t a popular and readable book 

on geological subjects. This publication makes the answer easier. 


Albert P. Brizham 


Handbuch ter Pada Edited by W. RErn. 
Hermann Beyer & Sons, Langensalza 


Che appearance of the Encvhlopadisches Handbuch der Padagog th 
edited by Professor W. Rein of Jena is an event of much interest 


the educational world Following a common German practice, 
cyclopedias, the work is to appear in 48 parts of 80 pages each 
1 is intended to be bound in four volumes. The parts appear 


mthiv; the first two are now at hand. The encyclopedia treats 


of subjects that belong to systematic pedagogy. The work will 
be confined for the present at least to German schoo] systems, for- 
eign subjects being excluded almost entirely. The list of contrib- 
tors now contains the names of some 150, among them many of 
the best known German writers on education, including among 


k ller of 
Giessen, Professor Uhlig of Heidelberg, Professor Willmann of 
Prague, Professor Gartner of Jena, Dr. Hornemann of Hannover, 


others Professor Paulsen, Dr. Von Sallwiirk, Professor Schi 


Professor Meng of Halle. The first part deals mainly with subjects 
it f such as Begging Pardon of Children; 

tiality. The two articles of 
n vision for Aged Teachers in the Private 

Schools in Germany; Aged Male Teachers and Provision for Aged 
Women Teachers in Germany. The second part contains valuable 


articleson Object Teaching; Contagious Diseases; Apperception ; 
Home Work; Arithmetic; Association and Reproduction of Ideas. 
These few titles out of a total of some 50 subjects treated in 160 
pages give an idza of the scope and thoroughness of the work. 


des. 
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Velletus Paterculus. By FRANK Ernest Rockwcop, A 
fessor of Latin of the Bucknell University. 
New York: Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 


1) 


The activity of editors has made it possible for the college 
of to-day to read Latin authors whose names even were un! 
to good students a few years ago. 

This book of The Students’ Series of Latin Classics cor 
chapters 41-131 inclusive of Part II of Velleius’s work 
chapters treat of that portion of Roman history in which Julius, 
Augustus, and Tiberius Caesar were the, 

The introduction has a sketch of the life of Velleius, a survey 
of the more marked characteristics of his style—that of the 
sition period from the golden to the silver age—a histor 
Murbach codex upon which all the editions are based, 
summary of the contents. 


prominent actors. 


The notes are full. They give, not so much mere translations 
of the text as the departure from classic usage, and explanations 
which make the historic setting clearer and more complete \ 
critical appendix gives and discusses the many variations of texts 
caused for the most part by the efforts of editors to supply words 
where the minor lacunae of the original manuscript introduced 
certainty. An index to the notes is an aid to critical study: s 
also is a genealogical table of the succession in the imperial fat 
ily downto 638A. D. The paper, binding, and typography are g 
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The Elements of English Grammar By ALFRED S. Wes1 ( 
bridge University Press. New York: Macmillan & C 


A text-book in English grammar that contains just en 


comment and illustration to make the principles of the languag 
definite yet comprehensible is a rare find. This is what Mr. West 
aims at, and well nigh attains A volume of less than three 
hundred pages, it does not profess to be a complete manu: 
the English language; it furnishes just such facts as are needed 
by students graduating from secondary schools. Special care was 
evidently taken to omit all superfluities, and sometimes logica 
accuracy is sacrificed to intelligibility. But the latter is attained 
to such an extent that the veil is lifted from many mysteries t 
are usually relegated to the larger works. Much useful int 

tion is given in the historical survey, of the first few chapters, as 
well as in the subsequent discussion of the sounds and signs of 


the language. The author has done a favor to students of Et 
lish in every sphere, for as a concise reference book, the work 1s 
complete, and as a text-book it would be of great value in supple- 
menting the bare elementary knowledge obtained in the early 
st.ge of the preparatory course. 

Colgate Academy EW. Smith 
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| ona Bicycle lentally t the descript on ol a 
far-away Curious industry vives very good advice as to the care of our 
forest treasures The second records an interesting interview with the 


rticies are to ap} 
a ou Preparatio tor rh 
Ss Casey, of the Boston High School, shows what 
I thout Greek are doing r is the first 
of a series on ‘‘ M Training’ by Dr. C. Hanford Henderson, who is 
well known to the readers of the Jonth/) 


sports, but gives 
in the United Sta 
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NOTES 
Littell’s Living Age has reached its 202d volume, and 262Ist number 
Itis a very notable eclectic mavazine lhe conteuts are carefully selected 
1 jualities 
interesting travel sketch 4 Russian 
1110n tO OUT KnoOWIledve OT the Dark 
Continent 
The Century for October contains two articles of travel of special 
interest, Where the Teak-l { Grows, and the concluding installment of 
great Li Hung Chang 
Harper's for October opens with a splendid travel sketch ‘‘ Lahore and 
the Punjau y Edwin Lord Weeks, who also furnishes the numerous 
fine illustrations. ‘' Golf in the Old Country by Caspar W. Whitney, 
loes ample honor tothe great British game and the Golfing Spirit ’’. 
} 11 3 } s¢h, 1 | 113 + 
The article will be read with keen enjoyment bv all interested in athletic 
lishers of VWagazine have secured the use of the 
great collection of Napoleon prints. This 
is one of the most important collections of its kind in the world and 
represents the results of many vears of collecting One hundred and 
fifty of these pictures have been selected and will be published in six 
issues of WeClure’s Magazine, beginning with November Most of the 
a | be full page, and the series will constitute the most impor- 
complete collection of Napoleon ever 
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Professor Skeat’s splendid edition of Chaucer has now reached the 
fourth volume, which is devoted to The Canterbury Tales. The text is an 
entirely new one, but founded entirely upon the six-text edition pub- 
lished by the Chaucer Society under the supervision of Dr. Furnival] 
Three minor poems which the editor only discovered on June 4 and 
1894, are inserted at the beginning, viz.: Womanly Noblesse, Compla 
to my Mortal.Foe, and Complaint to my Lode-Sterre. The incompara 
ble excellence of this edition makes criticism impertinent and praise 
superfluous. (Macmillan & Co., New York and London. $4.00a volume. 


The Back Lot Studies Society, of Evanston, Illinois, may perhaps be 


deemed worthy of imitation. This society was anized in February, 
18g1, at the suggestion of Mr. Volney W. Foster, with the intention of 


giving a selected number of lads from 14 to 18 a series of talks from busi 


ness and professional men upon practical subjects. Its meetings are held 


1 


weekly in the shelter belonging to a tennis court in tl 


he rear of Mr. Fos- 
ter’s residence, on a ground familiarly known as the ** Back Lot’’. This 
gave the name to the society. The membership consists of sixty-five. Most 
of the members are in the High School. They are seleeted on the ground 
oftheir assumed ability to profit by talks which require close attention 
and an intelligent interest. Instruction and not amusement is sought. 
The general public has manifested great interest in the society, and prom- 
inent business men of Evanston and Chicago have cheerfully contributed 
their time to its support. A similar society for girls has been proposed. 
Dr. L. R. Klemm, of the United States Bureau of Education, prepares 
and William Beverly Harison, New York, publishes a series of Relies, or 
Raised Practice Maps yor Pupils, which deserve special attention. The 
maps are made in two forms—the cheaper ones of plain stiff paper similar 
to drawing paper (these are to be substituted for and used as outline map, 
blanks), the cthers of a stiff cardboard covered with a durable water-proof 
surface that can be quickly cleaned with a damp sponge, adapted to re_ 
ceive a succession of markings and clea ‘s. Oceans, lakes, and rivers, 
as well as land, appear in the same color, white, so as to facilitate the use 
of the map as geographical slate. These relief practice maps of all the 
continents, of the United States, an? of several subdivisions, will be fol- 
lowea by maps of England, the Roman Empire, etc. 
pedinto the text-book, to be carried to and frcm 


trouble. Teachers will do well t snd for the pamphlet describing their 
use. They are the work of a specialist in education, aid can be made to 


serve many useful purposes. 
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The Commercial High School as apart of Secondary Education* 

It was with great pleasure that I responded tothe invitation of your 
Committee to present in person to your consideration the project of a 
Commercial High School. e 

All citizens of Philadelphia may well take pride and satisfaction in the 
evidences of a new interest in our civic life which are manifesting them- 
selves on every hand. Everything which has for its object the improve- 
ment of our beloved city may now count on a respectful hearing at least 
—not merely from the select few who, in all communities are concerned 
about the common weal; but as well from the great mass of our citizens, 
rich and poor alike. Public interest in our water supply, in our gas 
supply, in improved pavements, in our parks, in our city administration 
in general, is growing at an appreciable rate, while public education is 
just now receiving such marked attention in every branch, as justifies the 
hope that its interests are to be looked after more carefully in the future 
than the past. 

As I was asked to present this subject to an audience composed both of 
educationists and of representatives of other callings in life, brought to- 
gether by a common interest in that most important of all public ques- 
tions— education, I shall pursue mainly two lines of thought, considering, 
first, the relation of such an institution to the educational system in 
general, and second, its relation to the business interests of the commu- 
nity. 

And first, as to its educational or pedagogical aspects. All secondary 
education should have a liberal tendency. Its main object should be to 
train the pupils to think, to aid them in getting possession of all their 
powers, and in acquiring habits of order, neatness, promptness, and fidel- 
ity. It should be regarded in a pre-eminent sense as a foundation upon 
which the pupil may build safely and rapidly in the future years. Fora 
long time, men thought that the study of the classics and mathematics 
was the only method of laying such foundations, and even now the influ- 
ence of that idea still remains powerful in the field of secondary educa- 


tion. 


* Abstract of address by Professor Edmund J. James before the Educa- 


tional Club of Philadelphia. 
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This idea did comparatively little harm as long as the medieval condi- 
tions of life,in which the idea originated, still existed. But when the 
amodern era opened and natural science with all its wonderful achieve- 
ments started into life, it was only with the very greatest difficulty that 
it could secure any representation whatever in our schools and colleges 
wing to the prevalence of the idea above mentioned. The adherents of 
the old style of education were not content with preserving it as one of 
the pathways toward culture—sile by side with education based on moi- 


ern subjects—but they insisted that it should still remain the only one 


The attempt was, of course, predoomed to a failure—as surely as the 


Rater contest of the stage owners and stage drivers against the railways— 
but it served to hinder progress for a long period. Natural science, how 
ever, finally made its way into the schools and a road to culture was cast 
up, based on modern subjects. 

The history of education repeated itself again immediately. The de 
fenders of the old and the champions of the new education combined to 
prevent any further innovations. The representatives of natural science 
joined with the defenders of the classics in maintaining that there arc 
only two roads to true culture—the classics and natura! science. An il- 
lustration of this tendency was afforded in our own city a few years ayo 
when the movement in favor of Manual Training High Schools was be 
gun. These two parties united in opposing the introduction of the so-call- 
sed Manual Training Schools on the ground that their curriculum could 
offer no suitable intellectual training. But the Manual Training Schools 
are demonstrating that there is still another road to culture besides that 
through the classics, mathematics, and natural scieuces—in the narrow 
ssense in which the last term is sometimes used. 

And now those of us who believe in the training furnished by the Com- 
mercial High School as one of the legitimate avenues to education, 
anaintain that there is still another highway to that state of mind and 
heart known as culture. Just as the study of human history—as expres- 
ssed in language and literature; or as the study of the external world, as 
in natural science; or as the study of the principles of mechanical and 
artistic creation may lead the child on to the fullest development of its 
powers—one line of work appealing to one child and another to another; 
so the study of human history, as revealed in the relation of man to his 
environment, looked upon asa means of supplying his wants (Political 
Economy), and the study of human history as revealed in the deveiop- 


ment and organization of the complex machinery of business and society 
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(Politics and Sociology) are as truly means of mental development as 


any of the preceding ; and appeal tosome children, to whom any of the 


former is weariness of the flesh. 

And just as the study of the classics will accomplish the highest eda- 
cational result for one type of mind, and that of natural science for an- 
other, and that of mechanics and art for another, so that of politics, and 
economics, and business will do it for still another. 

As educationists, we plead for this school in the interest of the educa- 
tional enrichment of our scheme of public training. There are boys in 
our community to whom none of the existing courses appeal, whom this 
course would be a means of awakening, arousing, training, educating. 

To put it another way, all of us believe that a proper educational 
foundation is absolutely necessary, and that the period of secondary ed- 
ucation is the time for laying such foundation ; but we cannot concede 
that there is only one kind of proper foundation. On the contrary, just 
as the character of the soil and the surrounding circumstances make a 
foundation which would be suitable for one building entirely unsuitable 
for another, so the variety in the structure of boys’ minds, in their tastes, 
their inherited tendencies, their ambitions, point to the fact that no one 
scheme of education can lay suitable foundation for all boys in the com- 
munity. 

Variety of schools and of courses is, in our view, absolutely necessary 
to develop the latent intellectual wealth of society. These courses should 
all be thorough, liberal, culture-giving—and there should, in the interest 
of education itself, be at present in Philadelphia at least four such schools 
—one devoted to Language, Literature, and Mathematics; another to 
Mathematics and Natural Science; another to the principles underlying 
mechanical and artistic creation ; and still another to Politics, Economics, 
and Business. The first twoexist now in the Central High School, though 
it would be better if they were separated. The third is provided for by 
our Manual Training Schools; the fourth we are arguing for at present 
It is not proposed that any one of these courses should exclude all the 
elements of the other. Quite the contrary. Each one would contain 
necessarily much that is found in the others; but it is meant simply, 
that the various courses shall be built up around the nuclei indicated. 

It will thus be seen that while we argue for a Commercial High School, 
which shall answer the wants ofa new class in thecommunity, we are not 
asking for a trade school in any different sense from that in which the Cen- 


tral High School or the present Manual Training Schools are technicaj 
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or trade schools. The object of all three alike is liberal education, 
foundation laying ; the only difference is in the subject matter of instruc 
tion used for the purpose. 

Manifold and complicated are the conditions which determine the com 


mercial prosperity or decadence of a city or a country—and he who as 


signs any one reason for it demonstrates his incapacity in this department 


of human investigation. Without wishing to assign too much importan 


to the following consideration, we may yet claim that it is a very funda 
mental condition of a flourishing trade that the directors of commerce 
and industry—those selected few, who by their natural talents and ac- 
quired skill have become the captains and princes in industry and trade 
—shall find it possible to obtain efficient assistance in their enterprises. 
The average man and woman in our society will never reach a loftier 
position than that of high private; but the possibility of achievement on 
the part of great commanders, whether in war or trade, depends prima- 
rily upon the degree of intelligence and efficiency to be found in the ay 
erage private. 

Is there an adequate provision for this need in our community? Does 
the director of business enterprises find it easy to find the right kind of 
assistance ? Ask any intelligent and successful business man among your 
acquaintances. I am not talking now, of course, of clerks, or stenog 
raphers, or typewriters, or bookkeepers—whose business is largely me- 
chanical; though even in this department it is safe to say that of fifty 
candidates for any fairly responsible position, not more than five can be 
considered eligible. I am thinking of positions which demand fidelity, 
inte'ligence, special knowledge, and sound judgment—responsible and 
discretionary positions in other words—positions in which initiative en- 
terprise and reliable qualities are called for. I take it that there can be 
only one answer to this question, unless Philadelphia experience has 
been very different from that of business men in other cities and other 
countries. 

My proposition then is that a school of the grade of the ordinary city 
high school—say our own Central High School, for example—whose cur- 
riculum should be made up toa considerable extent of subjects relating 
to modern trade and industry—its origin, development, organization, re- 
lations, etc.,— would do a substantial service to our trade and commerce 
by increasing the number of properly qualified young men who are seek- 


ing the positions of assistants in our commercial houses. 
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Of course, no one will maintain for an instant, thatfsuch a schoor 
could turn out young men acquainted with the details of commercial 
life, and qualified to take positions at the head of important branches of 
business—such knowledge and fitness can only be acquired in actual 
business life, and through the experience of vears. But it could turn 
out young men, seventeen or eighteen years of age," with a deep interest 


in commercial life, with considerable knowledge of the general history 


of commerce, with some acquaintance with the most important opera 


tions of modern commercial business, with some knowledge of finance, 


with a good English education, and with <¢ ibition to succeed in com 


mercial undertakings—in a word, a band of youth ready to enter upon 


the work of acquiring business experience with eagerness/andjenthusiasm’ 
The training which such a school could furnish would enable a lad to 
learn the business more thoroughly and in a shorter time than he could 
have done without s1 advantages. §& a school would, moreover, 


offer an opportunity to learn modern languages thoroughly, s¢ 


1 


YS ho wished mnrenare themscelvec 
O% who wished to prepare themseive 


uld tind good facilities for such 


value of a Commercial High School the trade and commerce of 

1 community has been amply demonstrated by a somewhat extended ex- 

perience in continental countries. 1 the Eu of to-cay, the law of 

competiti it work in the extremest form he struggle of France 
} 


vermany and Italy and Austria and Russia for the supremacy in 


Europe has become so bitter and all absorbing, that no means of getting 
ahead is left unused. - ordinary methods employed in the military 
sphere are striking, and so well known as to call for no mention. But 
the methods in the industrial sphere are no Jess striking and fundamen- 
tal—passing over the question of } ibi and differential tariffs.which 
have been used in the most unsparing way—it is sufficient for us, in this 
connection, to direct attention to the evident belief, on the part of allthe 
nations, that other things being approximately equal, the question of 
education is the fundamental question, and that that nation will ulti- 
nately triumph which secures the best educational results. Consequent 


ly, schools of all kinds have been established and developed, including 


litary schools, to train soldiers and officers; agricultural schools to 


mi 
train farmers, who, by reason of intelligence, can hold their own against 
America and India; industrial schools of all sorts to train mechanics, 
foremen, etc., and finally, recognizing the importance of Commerce to 


Industry, commercial schools of all grades, from those intended to train 
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stenographers, clerks, shop girls, etc., to those for the future directors 
and managers of great business firms. 

In proportion as competition has increased at home and abroad have 
these schools been multiplied. Only within a short time the German 
Government established, in Berlin, a school where youth, preparing for 
business careers in Asia, could learn all the leading languages of Eastern 
and Western Asia, including Chinese, Japanese, Arabic,and Turkish. 
France has done much the same, and in both countries there is the keen- 
est rivalry in providing facilities for their youth to learn the leading 
modern languages spoken in the Western Worid, especially English, Ital- 
ian, and Spanish. Belgium, which is so largely dependent for its pros- 
perity on foreign trade, is following rapidly along the same line. 

In Germany, the apprenticeship system in the business houses is still 
preserved, and the laws enable a parent to hold a merchant to a pretty 
close account for his duty toward the apprentice. But in spite of this 
fact, the popularity of the Commerciai High School is rapidly in- 
creasing, because it is recognized that it offers a training for which 
the apprenticeship system is no adequate substitute. Many merchants 
allow youth in their employ, who are bound to service for a term of years, 
to attend these schools for a certain number of hours a day, and even 
pay their tuition for them to boot; because they consider the efficiency of 
the boys is vastly increased by it. 

The results of these schools are evident, not merely in the improve- 
ment in business methods, which has gone on very rapidly in the last 
twenty years in these countries, but also in the work of these nations in 
foreign trade. Youth who have such a training are eagerly sought by 
English houses, either in England itself or in English trade centres. It 
is a well-recognized fact that German youth are, to an appreciable extent, 
supplanting English lads in the great commercial houses of London. 

Various Parliamentary Commissions, appointed to examine into the 
causes of recent industrial depression in England and the reasons for the 
rapid growth of German commerce in places hitherto entirely subject to 
English influence, have emphasized this fact and have, furthermore. call - 
ed attention to the circumstance that these German youth, who are em. 
ployed in English houses, soon set up business for themselves and be- 


come most efficient agents of German firms in the very heart and centre 


of English trade. They attribute the willingness of English business 


men toemploy German youth in preference to English youth, chiefly to 
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the fact that they ordinarily possess a much better general and speciak 
training. It is a significant fact, in this connection, that there is not, im 
all England, a single commercial high school which would bear compari- 
son with any one of a hundred in Germany. 

The most striking testimonial to the value of such schools to the trade 
and commerce of the locality and nation is to be found in the fact that 
the great majority of the most prominent continental schools are sup- 
ported not by the government but by private associations of merchants 
and business men in general, or by boards of trade, chambers of com- 
merce, and similar organizations. 

Thus the Paris Chamber of Commerce supports three such commer- 
cial high schools at its own expense, and conducts free evening classes 
for adults in special subjects. The commercial high schools charge a 
considerable fee, and funds have been raised by private subscription, so 
that these items go far toward defraying the expenses of the schools—in 
two cases, indeed, yield a net income; but the general deficit is met by 
the Chamber itself. 

The great school at Leipsic is supported by the Chamber of Commerce 
of that city ; while the still greater school at Vienna is maintained by 
an association of business men formed for this purpose. 

Closely connected with the proposition that a Commercial High School 
is demanded in the interests of our public educational! system, is my last 
proposition that it is called for in the interest of the boys themselves- 
This is, of course, the converse almost of the first. It is proper that the 
community should provide facilities for the youth to get a preparation for 
college or the professional school ; it is proper for it to provide facilities 
to get a preparation for the engineering school or for the life of the shops 
or the factories; but it is no less proper for it to provide facilities for 
the youth to get a training in preparation for the great field of business 
and commercial life. It is, indeed, unfair to look out for the interests of 
the youth who wishes to enter a profession or take up engineering, and 
yet do nothing for him who wishes to enter a business career. 

Of course, in planning such a school, reference must be had to the fair 
claims of an educational institution. Just as the Central High School 
does not undertake to teach law or medicine or theology, but does aim to 
give that general training which is common and desirable to the members 
of all the professions ; just as the Manual Training High School does 
not undertake to prepare its students to be carpenters, machinists, and 


engineers ; but does aim to give that general training which is common 
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to all the various branches of skilled manual labor and which underlies 
the calling of engineers; so the Commercial High School would 
undertake to turn out a cotton, or wool, or grain merchant, a banke: 
broker, or insurance agent; but it would aim to give atraining and a bod 
of knowledge which would be found equally useful in all these and simi] 
occupations. The Commercial High School would be expected to keep it 
mind, as its sister institutions, that the man is after all higher than hi 
calling, that its work is education and training. not cramming; and th 
its pupils should be first of all honest men, intelligent and educated ven- 
tlemen, and patriotic and public spirited citizens, and then good broker 
bankers, and merchants—or rather that they should be one and al 


same time. 


Before closing, it may not be amiss to indicate br 


the curriculum of such aschool. It should be, 


three years in length, and better four than three, 
ly from the g mar schools of the city, as do our present high sch 

Accounting, of course, should ¢eccupy a prominent place. It ought 
be taught more as a matter of principle than detail, 7. ¢., with an 
enabling the pupils to understand easily any system which th 

than 
countants of them in anv one line, It should be; ice more scie1 
and more practical than at present. It should be used, moreover 
means of studying commercial and industrial life. If 
thoroughly the system of accounting which a great business h 
developed as a result of its daily experience through years of worl 
has gained an insight into some of the most characteristic features of 
that business 

The books cf a great railway corporation, for example, are an 
not only of the actual transactions of such a company, but th 
reflex of the ideas of the managers as to some of the most difficult 
tions of policy in regard to transportation. 

This subject of accounting needs moreover, much more attention 
it has received thus far. When it is impossible for the managers of 
great railway system after months of effort to do more than indicate in 
a very general way what has been done with the funds belonging to the 
company, there is surely needed no argument on this question. 

Side by side with accounting should be pursued, of course, the ordinary 
mathematical courses of a high school, except that some attention should 


be given to the application of arithmetic and algebra to the operations of 
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lation of all sorts, 


commercial life—including operations in commission and interest 
a foreign exchange, a 
of weigats 


cal- 
rbitration of exchange, foreign 
m2asures stock, bonds. an- 
juities, premiums, etc 
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Training in penmanship and business correspondence, and the correct 
fluent use of English, would } 

in such acourse; while ge 


ve understood as fundamental elements 
and American literature 


literature, American 
, and our American poli 


tical system and Political 
Economy should all receive that ample attention which their importance 
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possibility of spreading our trade rapiilv in the South American states 
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in the liberal training of educated American citizeus demands. Oppor- 
tunity should also be given to those students who desire it to learn ste- 
nography and typewriting, and other subjects of instruction represented 
in our ordinary business college courses. 

It is believed that a curriculum based on these ideas, worked out in its 
details by competent educators and properly taught by experienced 
teachers, could afford a training which every young fellow would do well 


to obtain, if possible, before entering upon a practical career in business. 


OUTLINE OF A PROPOSED CURRICULUM FOR A COMMERCIAL 
HIGH SCHOOL 
N. B.—The curriculum ts arranged for four years: tf the conditions 
allow only a three years’ course, the fourth year may be dropped, letting 
the course for the first three years remain unchanged. 


FIRST YEAR. SECOND YEAR. 


Rhetoric .-.---eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee2 | English Literature 

Algebra ..-.-+seeceeeeeeeeesceeee2 | Algebra completed ) 

ACCOUNTING. --2 | Geometry begun 

Chemistry | Accounting - 

Physical Geography-.--- General History 

American History Biology----.. 

Business Correspondence } Commercial Geography... 

and Penmanship haga Commercial Arithmetic 

*First Foreign Language: - History of Industries ...... 

Second Foreign Language.-------- *First Foreign Language 
Second Foreign Language.-. 


THIRD YEAR. FOURTH YEAR. 


Geometry Industrial Chemistry . 
Physics..... Financial History of U.S 
Commercial Law....-- Taxation 
Political Economy : Study of Transpor 
History of Commerce way, Steamships, Tariffs, etc... 
Commercial Legislation of Foreign Local Government.... 

Civil Government Money and Banking 
Study of Commercial Products. -- *First Foreign Language 
*First Foreign Language......... Second Foreign Language 
Second Foreign Language 


* Each student is required to take two of the following languages: 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 

As optional studies, if it seems desirable, may be offered: Stenography, 
Typewriting, etc., and advanced courses in each of the subjects indicated, 


so that the better students may be enabled to utilize their time fully. 


2 
2 > 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


FOREIGN NOTES 


WHY THE SWISS ARE WELL EDUCATED. 
The Schoolmaster. 


The conference of the Swiss teachers is being held this year at Ztirich. 
The choice of a conference town was very appropriate, as Ziirich holds 
an educational position second to, perhaps, hardly any town in Europe. 
Through the inclusion of eleven outlaying parishes with the city, Ziirich 
has become the largest town in Switzerland, its population being nearly 
120,009. The educational interests of the town are under the oversight 
of a Central School Board and five District School Boards. Each of the 
five districts chooses a member of the Central School Board for each 
6,000 of its inhabitants. The president of this body, who is a paid official, 
is elected by the votes of the whole town. Each member of the Central 
School Board is ex officto a member of the School Board in his district. 
In addition to these ex officto members, the District School Boards have 
each from eleven to nineteen additional members. The manner in which 
these additional members are chosen is interesting to English readers. 
The united body of the teachers in each district forms the Teachers’ 
Council for that district, whilst all the teachers in the service of the 
town form the Teachers’ Council for the town. The president of the 
Teachers’ Council for each district is by virtue of his office a member of 
the School Board for the district. In addition, a number of teachers, 
varying from four to ten in each district, are chosen by their fellows as 
members of the School Board for the district. On the Central School 
Board besides the members chosen by popular vote, the following are 
empowered to take part in the debates, but have no vote: The presidents 
of the teachers’ councils in the districts, the president of the teachers’ 
council for the town, and a member chosen by the residents of the Dis- 
trict School Boards. There is yet another safeguard against crude legisla- 
tion by theorists in education. All regulations for the conduct of the 
schools passed by the Central School Board must be submitted to the 
teachers’ council for the town, and approved by that body, before they 
take effect. The school buildings of Ziirich are of various types, ranging 
rom the country school house to the magnificent and palatial buildings 
now commonly associated with towns. A school building lately com- 


pleted is estimated to have cost £60,000, whilst a new building, planned 


for twenty-four class rooms and two halls for physical exercise, will cost 
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£32,000. Butitis not only onthe buildings that the people of Ziirich 


spend money. The estimated cost of school maintenance only for t 


pres2nt year is over £55,009, asum greater in proportion to the popula 


tion than is spent by the Loadon School Board on school maintenanc: 


and building combined. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 1N SCHOOLS. 


The Schoolmaster, July 7, 1894. 


In connection with the Convocation of Cayterbury, held on Wednesday 
the House of Laymen received from Earl Nelson an ad interim report of 
the Co.nmittee on Christian Education in Public Elementary Schools 
pointed to 


It coutain2 1 th: following conclusions of the sub-committee ap] 
consider the Birmingham svstem 


1) That the Birmingham system as it exists is far better than ; 
absence of religious instruction; and the promoters of these schemes 
both the Nonconformists who initiated the svstem, and Churchmen who 
are now working on similar lines, deserve the 
on behalf of the Christian training of 
horoughness tl 


at for completeness and t 


cannot be compared with that provided in a good National school 3 
That if a School Board would permit their teacher I 
religious instruction and to work in concert with the ministers of 
various denominations, the Birmingham schemes m 
That, failing this, such a result coul 


ight be « 


into a workable system. (4 

pe achieved in rural Boar schools where the clergy might prove suffic 

for the number of church children under instruction, or in urban 
Board Schools in districts where the mass of the elementary education is 


in the hands of Voluntary schools, and the Board school children re 
quiring religious instruction are comparatively few. (5) That it is essential 
both in justice to the religious convictions of the parent, and in order to 


secure definiteness in the character of the inst 
ister should be kept as will enable the parent to 
form of religious instruction which he desires fo 


igi r 
be provided accordingly. (6) That, if the regular teachers cannot be so 


his child, so that it may 


-mployed, ministers of religion are, generally speaking, the f st per 
sons to give the instruction under such a Voluntary system, both because 
they are the most competent for the work and because from their office 


they interfere less with the position of the secular teacher in 
tion of the children.” 


The report was adopted 


* * * * 


“A very heavy responsibility ’’, says Dr. Fitch in the course of a particu 
larly weighty and able article, in the current .Vineleenth Century, ‘* rests 
upon Mr. Athelstan Riley and his friends, who in pursuit of an object 
the acceptance of disputa 


which they must know to be unattainable ble 
basis of religious and moral instruction in the 


nd 


theological dogmas as the 


rate-aided school—have placed in serious peril the simple, reverent, a 


| 
) 
ction, that sucha reg 
indicate the particular 
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appropriate scriptural teaching which is being given, with such great 
advantage and without raising any controversial difficulty, to half a mil- 
lion London children. If anything could add to one’s sense of the mis- 
chievous character of the polemic which has been carried on in the meet- 
ing room of the Board the last few months, it would be the manner and 
spirit of the whole discussion. Christians and non-Christians alike have 
been scandalised, not only by the waste of time and the neglect of the 
proper business of the Board, but by the acrimony, the vulgarity, and the 
essentially unreligious tone in which a question of the most sacred im- 
portance has been treated by the disputants. No one who has listened in 
the Board room to these angry zealots, or who read in the press the report 
of their speeches, could find it easy to believe that the matter in hand 
was the spiritual side of the nature of young children, their training in 
reverence and in goodness, the formation of their character, the regula- 
tion of their conduct, or the development and nurture of their higher 


life.”’ 


Journal of Education, August 1, 1894 

Dr. Fitch has preéminently the art of summing up a controversy and 
pronouncing a calm, grave judgment after the heated wranglings of party 
advocates, which must carry conviction to al] indifferent onlookers, like 
the Pope's in ‘*‘ The Ring and the Book.’ It is more the way the argu- 
ments are put than any novelty in the arguments themselves that im- 
presses us in his .Vinetcenth Century article on ‘‘ Religion in Primary 
Schools." Those who have not read it should read it, and we shall not 
forestall their pleasure by giving them extracts or a summary. We may 
note, however, for one and all, the conclusions he reaches, from a study 
of the recent development of national education in all civilized countries. 
From the analogy of France, Belgium, and the United States, it is per- 
fectly clear what will happen if Mr. Athelstan Riley’s counsels prevail. 
State-aided schools will be completely secularized, and religious instruc- 
tion will be given only in voluntary schools supplied by reiigious enthu- 
siasts. Is this a prospect that commends itself to God-fearing parents 


who look only to the welfare of their children ? 


THE GOUIN METHOD. 


Journal of Education, August 1, 1894. 


That the Gouin method is very much alive is proved conclusively by 


the numerous letters which our note of last month has provoked, and of 


‘ 
} 
| 
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which we publish three. That the method, in the hands of a competent 
teacher, may produce excellent results we have never denied, and as a pro 
test against mere book-learning and gerund-grinding we have heartily 
welcomed it. What we do deny, and shall continue to deny till we are 
shown our error, is that there is any originality either in the linguistic 
principles or in their application as set forth in M. Gounin’s book. We 
have also strong evidence, if evidence were wanted, that, as practised hy 
a second-rate teacher, nay, by M. Gouin himself, it is singularly liable to 


degenerate into a dull, mechanical routine, exercising no mental powers 


save the memory. 


MR. ACLAND’S SIX INSPECTORS. 


The. Schoolmaster, July 14, 1894. 


Discussing Mr. Acland’s appointments to the Inspectorate last week 
we inadvertantly overlooked the elevation to the Inspectorate of Mr. T 
Jones, M. A. Mr. Jones, as those who recall the particulars of his career 
given at the time of his appointment, may remember, served a five years 
pupil teachership, was trained at Bangor, worked for ten years as a head 
master, for thirteen years as an Inspector’s assistant, and for eleven years 
as Sub-Inspector. Mr. Jones's record of work in connection with elemen 
tary education, therefore, is longer even than that of Mr. Northrop 
totalling up as it does to over forty-one years. It is interesting to note 
that of the six Inspectors appointed by Mr. Acland Mr. Jones has the 
longest record of practical acquaintance with elementary school work- 
in all forty-one years. Mr. Northrop had thirty-nine years’ experience ; 
Mr. Foster, M. A., twenty-five years; Mr. Holman, M. A., fourteen 
years; Mr. Barnett, M. A., three years (as a School Board member); and 


Mr. Roberts, M. A., two years (the earlier stages of pupil teachership 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


PEDAGOGICS 


Regents Bulletin. No. 27. July, 184. Extension No. 7. Extension Teaching. Size 6% 
in. Price 10 cents. No. 28. July, 1894. 32d University Conyocation of the-State 
of New York, July 5-7. 1894. Price 2 cents. No. 29. August, 1894. Extension No 
4. Summer Schools. Price 10 ceuts. Albany University of the State of New 
York 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


bASS: Nature Stories for Young Readers. Animal Life. By Florence Bass. Size 54x 
74 in. pp. xi+172. Price 35 cents. D.C. Heath & Co 

EMERSON : The History of the English Language. By Oliver Farrar Emerson, A. M., 
Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Rhetoric and English Philology in Cornell University 
Size 5x74 in. pp. xii¢+ 415. Price $1.25. Macmillan & Co 

GOLLANCZ: Shakespeare's Comedy of As You Like It. With preface, glossary, etc 
by Israel Gollancz. Size 4x5 in. pp. ix+142. Price 45 cents. Macmillan & Co 

GOLLANCZ: Shakespeare’s Comedy of the Taming of the Shrew. With preface, glos 
sary, etc. by Israel Gollancz. Size 44%4x5 in. pp. xi+133. Price 45 cents. Mac 
millan & Co 

GOLLANCZ : Shakespeare's Comedy of the Merchant of Venice. With preface, glos- 
sary, ete. by Israel Gollancz. Size 44%x5'4 in. pp. xi-131. Price 45 cents. Mac 
millan & Co 

GOLLANCZ : Shakespeare's Comedy of a Midsummer Night's Dream. With preface, 
glossary, etc. by Israel Gollancz. Size 44%x5% in. pp. xiv+112. Price 45 cents 
Macmillan & Co 

PHELPS: Students’ Edition. Tales of a Traveller, by Washington Irving. The Au 
thor’s Revised Edition. Edited by William Lyon Phelps, A. M., Ph. D., Instructor 
in English Literature at Yale College. Size in. pp. xxli-558. Price G 
P. Putnam's Sons 

POLLARD: Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. Edited with Notes and Introduction by Alfred 
W. Pollard. Vols. 1 I. Size of each 5x74 in. pp. in Vol. xxix+465. pp.in 
Vol. I1 474. Price $3. Macmillan & Co 

SKEAT: The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer Edited, from Numerous Manu 
scripts by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, Litt. D.,. LL.D..M.A., Erlington and Bosworth 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon, and Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge The Canter 
bury Tales: Text Size gx9in. pp. xxili+687. Price M$. Macmillan & Co 


WHITCOMB: Chronological Outlines of American Literature. By Selden L. Whitcomb, 
AM. With An Introduction by Brander Matthews, Professor of Literature in Co 
lumbia College. Size 5x74 in. pp. 286. Price $1.25. Macmillan & Co 

ANCIENT LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 

EARLE: Euripides’ Alcestis. Edited by Mortimer Lamson Earle, Doctor in Philoso 

phy of Columbia College, Instructor in Greek at Barnard College, New York. Size 

4x64 in. pp. xlvi- 22. Price 9% cents. Macmillan & Co 


GILDERSLEEVE: Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar. Third Edition. Revised and En 
larged. By B. L. Gildersleeve, Professor of Greek in Johns Hopkins University 
and Gonzalez Lodge. Associate Professor of Latin in Bryn MawrCollege. Size5\x 
74 in. pp. vi+ 550. University Publishing Co 

LODGE : See Gildersleeve 


SMYTH: The Sounds and Inflections of the Greek Dialects. Ionic. By Herbert Weir 
Smyth, Ph. D., Professor of Greek in Bryn Mawr College Pennsylvania. Size §xs\ 
in. pp. xxvil-668. Price $. Macmillan & Co 


MODERN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


BUCHHEIM : Clarendon Press Series. German Classics. Edited with English Notes, 
etc. By C. A. Buchheim, Phil. Doc., F.C. P., Professor of the German Language and 
Literature in King’s College, London. Volume XI. Halm’s Griseldis. Size 43,x6% 
in pp. Price cents. Macmillan & Cc 

DRIEU : Maynard's French Texts. No. IV Historiettes. Adapted from the English 
Edited by P..Drieu, és L., Assistant Master at St. Paul's Preparatory School. London 
Beginners’ Text with Vocabulary. Size 4x6, in. pp.59 Price cents. May 
nard, Merrill & Co 


GOODRICH : Doktor Luther. Kine Schilderung von Gustav Freytag. Edited, with In 
troduction and Notes, by Frank P. Goodrich, Ph. D., Professor of the German Lan 
guage and History in Williams College. Size 5x7& in. pp. xi-177. Price 70 cents 
Ginn & Co 
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LOGIE: Heath's Modern Language Series. L'Abbé Constatin. Par Ludovic Halévy 
Edited by Thomas Logie. Ph. D., Assistant Professor in Romance Languages, Rut 
gers College. Size 5x7'sin. pp. 156. Price 30 cents. D.C. Heath & Co 

LYON: Maynard's German Texts. No. 3 Bilder aus der Tiirkei from Grube, Geogra 
phische Charakterbilder. Edited by W.S. Lyon, M. A., Modern Language Master 
the Grammar School, Manchester, England. Elementary Text with Notes and 
Vocabulary. Size ixéyin. pp.v2. Maynard, Merrill & Co 

LYON: Maynard's French Texts. No : it Contes par Mlle. Marie Minssén. Edited 
by W.S. Lvon. M. A.. Motern Langi t nthe Grammar School, Manches 
ter, England. Beginners’ Texts with Vocabulary 12 i'gxt in. pp. 60. May 
nard, Merrill & Co 

MORICH: Maynard's German Texts. No. 4 Weihnacten bei Leberecht Hiihnchen 
Heinrich Seidel. Edited by R. } rich, Chief Modern Language Master 

t Manchester, Englar Elementary Text with Notes 
ulary. Size 4x63, in. pp. 96 rice 23 cents. Maynard, Merrill & Co 


AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
BRADFORD: See Godkin 


GODKIN: Publications of the American cader of litical and Social Scie 
No 119.and 120. The Problems of unicipal Government. By Edwin L 
e Reform of yernn By Gamaliel Bradford. A Decade 
K ureau. Size of each 6x#in. pp 
Philadelphia al ial Science 
HOLMES: See Godkin 
JAMES yhns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science 
bert Adams, Editor Twelfth Series .. English Institutions and the 
can Indian. By James Alton James, Ph J. H. U.), Professor of History, Cornell 
College. Iowa. Size 6x7‘, in. pp rice 25 cents. The Johns Hopkins Press 
PATTEN : Publicati P Academy of Political and Social Science 
No. 121. The Fz : iologics logy. by Simon N. Patten, University of 
Pennsylvania. Size 53, pp. 2 rice 25 No. 123. Peaceable Boycotting 
by Chester A. Reed. Boston ize 53, 2%. Price 2 cents Philadel 
phia : American Academy of ocial Science 
REED: See Patten 


SCIENCE 


BOYER: A Laboratorv Manual in Elementary Biology An Inductive Study in Animal 
and Plant Morphology. Designed for Preparatory and High Schools. By Emanuel 
R. Boyer. A. B., Instructor in Biology. Englewood High School, Lecturer in Biology 
Extension Department, University of Chicago. Size 5x74 in. pp. xxii-+213. Price so 
cents. D.C. Heath & Co 

CHUTE: Physical Laboratory Manual for use in Schoolsand Colleges. By H.N. Chute, 
M.S.. Teacher of Physics in the Ann Arbor High School Size 5x74 in. pp. xvii-+ 

Price 8) cents. D.C. Heath & Co 


»kins, Professor of Phvsics in the Drexel Institute of Art. Science, and Industry, 


INS: Preparatory Physics. A Short Course in the Laboratory. By William J 
} 
hiladelIphia. Size 53;x84 in. pp. vii-147. Longmans, Green & Co 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 


KELI.0GG: Second Book in Physiology and Hygiene. By J. H. Kellogg, M.D. Ilus- 
trated. Size 5x74, in. pp. vi~291. Price 80 cents. American Book Co 

REYNOLDS: Primer of Hygiene 3v Ernest S. Reynolds. M. D. (Lond.) Member of 
the Rova! College of Physicians of London. Senior Physician to the Ancoats Hospital, 
Manchester; Victoria Universitv Extension Lecturer on Hygiene: Examiner on 
Hygiene to the Union of Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes. With Fifty Illustra 
tions. Size 4xfin. pp. xii~164. Price 35cents. Macmillan & Co 

HISTORY 

STRACHAN-DAVIDSON : Cicero and the Fall of the Roman Republic. By J. L. Stra 
chan-Davidson, M. A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Size 54x7yin. pp. 446 
Price $1.50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

MISCELLANEOUS 

CLARK: The Churchin Thy House. Daily Family Prayers for Morning and Evening 
Bv Rev. Rufus W. Clark, D. D.. Rector of St. Paul's Church, Detroit. Third Edi- 
tion. Size 5x74 in. pp. 125. Thomas Whittaker 

State Library Bulletin. Public Libraries No. 2 June, 1894. Statistics of New York Li- 


braries for 1894. Size 7x93g in. pp.77. Price 10 cents. University of the State of 
New York 
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